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The Jolliet Lost Map of the 
Mississippi 
Introduction 


Between the summer of 1674 and the summer of 1678, several 
maps based on Jolliet’s lost original were made in Quebec. Of 
these maps five have come down to us: one by an anonymous 
draughtsman, another which is called the Manitoumie map, a third 
by Randin, and two by Franquelin. None of these maps is dated, 
but from external evidence we know that Franquelin drew his 
second map in the summer of 1678. 

By means of these five maps we have tried to reconstruct the 
map which Jolliet drew from memory after his return to Quebec 
in July 1674, and which Frontenac sent to France in November of 
that year. Such a reconstruction is one of those problems which, 
because of gaps in the documentation, can only have a probable so- 
lution, especially with regard to specific details. As in the case of 
manuscripts, the results of textual criticism applied to maps are 
purely negative. Although the map thus reconstructed is the best 
that can be had, its value is incomparably inferior to the Jolliet 
original which Frontenac sent to Colbert. 

Besides the reconstruction of Jolliet’s lost map, which is the 
main purpose of this article, the following secondary objectives are 
also attained. First, a better knowledge of the earliest cartography 
and a clearer view of the evolution of the nomenclature of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley; secondly, the examination of this cartographical 
evidence taken in conjunction with the manuscript sources previously 
studied provide as full a knowledge as possible, under the circum- 
stances, of the voyage of 1673; finally, this knowledge is an adequate 
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basis for a narrative which would not differ substantially from a 
contemporary account of the discovery of the Mississippi. 

In the first part of this article, each map is described; its author- 
ship, its accuracy, and its derivation are discussed. In the second 
part a comparison is made between the nomenclature of the vari- 
ous maps in view of ascertaining the place-names and other inscrip- 
tions that were on Jolliet’s map. In the table at the end each 
legend or inscription has been given a number for reference pur- 
poses, and also to let the reader follow the discussion more readily. 
It should be borne in mind, however, that the force of the argument 
can be fully grasped only with the maps before one’s eyes. Financial 
considerations prevented reproducing them on a sufficiently large 
scale to be of use. 

Only those inscriptions or legends relating to the voyage of 
1673 are considered, they appear in the list as follows. Beginning 
with Sault Ste Marie they have been entered in the order of their 
southwestward appearance down to 8a8iatanon, below the mouth 
of the Wisconsin River. These form the Green Bay-Wisconsin 
group. The Mississippi is in a category by itself. The second group 
is the lowa group, which comprises the legends along an unnamed 
river, very probably the Iowa. The third, fourth, fifth and sixth 
groups are the Missouri, the Arkansas, the Gulf, and the Ohio 
group, respectively. The seventh and last group is the Illinois- 
Lake Michigan group. Below the mouth of the Wisconsin, the 
nomenclature west of the Mississippi down to the Gulf is first con- 
sidered; then from the Gulf northward to the Illinois River, up the 
latter and the west shore of Lake Michigan to Sturgeon Bay. 

The legends on Marquette’s map have been included, first, be- 
cause his map is based on the journal kept during the expedition; 
secondly, because they show how well Jolliet remembered the 
nomenclature of the country discovered; thirdly, because the inser- 
tion of some place-names in one of the maps can be explained only 
on the supposition that the author of this map had access to Mar- 
quette’s autograph. 

The second column of the table at the end of this article con- 
tains only those legends or inscriptions which were on Jolliet’s 


original. 





PART I 


Maps Based on Jolliet’s Lost Map 


1) The Anonymous Map 


Since 1880, when Gabriel Gravier first reproduced it in reduced 
form,’ the accepted view has been that this map was made by 
“Jolliet himself immediately after his return to Montreal.”* Gravier 
had no doubt that it was an autograph Jolliet map, as can be seen 
by the subtitle of the paper which he read before the Congress of 
Americanists held at Brussels in 1679: “The first [map] made by 
Louis Joliet in 1674." He saw it in an atlas of old maps of America, 
some engraved and others in manuscript. Today, this “hitherto un- 
known map” is in the John Carter Brown Library, Providence, R. I. 

Gravier gives no reason for saying that “it is the oldest map of 
the Mississippi which we have’; as a matter of fact, Marquette’s 
map antedates it; and there is no reason for attributing it to Jolliet. 
First, the style of this map is quite different from the style of the 
genuine Jolliet maps which have come down to us.* Secondly, con- 
trary to what has been said,‘ the handwriting of the legends on the 
map, which is the same as that of the dedicatory letter of Frontenac, 
in no way resembles the handwriting of Jolliet. Thirdly, there is 
no known example of Jolliet signing or writing his name with one 
/; on this map, however, the letter is signed “Joliet,” and a knoll 
in Illinois is legended “Mont Joliet.” 

Whoever drew this map was an incompetent draughtsman and 
a poor geographer. I thought for a while that its author was Martin 
Boutet, but what is known of this seventeenth century mathematics 
professor makes his authorship of the map very doubtful. Further- 
more, his handwriting is quite unlike that of the dedicatory letter. 
Still, there remains the following fact which should not be ignored. 


1 Nouuelle Decouuerte de Plusieurs Nations Dans la Nouuelle France 
En L’annee 1673 et 1674. Cf. S. J. Tucker, Indian Villages of the Illinois 
Country, Part I, Atlas (Springfield, Ill., 1942), 2, notes for plate IV. 

2 Etude sur Une Carte inconnue. La premiére dressée par Louis Joliet 
en 1674 (Paris, 1880), 14—The map accompanying this study was repro- 
duced by R. G. Thwaites, ed., The Jesuit Relations and Allied Documents 
(73 vols., Cleveland, 1896-1901), hereinafter quoted as JR, 59, facing p. 86. 

3 Compare the anonymous map with Jolliet’s two maps of Hudson Bay 
described in “The Voyage of Louis Jolliet to Hudson Bay in 1679,” Mup- 
AMERICA, 26 (1944):341, note 82. 

4F. B. Steck, The Jolliet-Marquette Expedition, 1673 (Quincy, IIL, 
1928), 171, note 93, and 173, note 98. 
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Many capital letters end with fanciful flourishes resembling rubrics, 
and not a few of these flourishes are almost exactly the same as the 
rubric which Martin Boutet appended to his signature on numerous 
notarial documents preserved in the Quebec Judicial Archives. 
Another theory that suggested itself was that Martin Boutet had 
made a copy of Jolliet’s map, which copy was reproduced by the 
author of the map under consideration. But the near identity be- 
tween the flourishes and Boutet’s rubric need only mean that the 
author traced Boutet’s map, and so the initial difficulty remains. 
Barring a fortunate accident, it seems that the draughtsman of this 
map will remain unknown. 

This anonymous draughtsman, however, was a friend of the ex- 
plorer; he is the only one who legended a mound southwest of Chi- 
cago ‘Mont Joliet.” Moreover, in reproducing the dedicatory letter 
to Frontenac, he did not make any deliberate change in Jolliet’s 
original text;° hence the presumption is that he did not deliberately 
tamper with the nomenclature. This alone constitutes the value 
of the map, for as a representation of North America it is quite 
useless, and it would be difficult to draw the Great Lakes more 
inaccurately, even if one were to try. 

In view of this last feature, the map cannot serve as partial 
evidence that Jolliet parted with Marquette at the mouth of the 
Chicago River, that he proceeded to explore the south shore of 
Lake Michigan, went up the St. Joseph River and returned to Chi- 
cago, where he spent the winter of 1673-1674. There is not one 
shred of contemporary evidence to support these assertions.’ 


5 Cf. “The Discovery of the Mississippi. Secondary Sources,” Mup- 
AMERICA, 27 (1945) :225-231. 

6S. Faye, “Jolliet goes West,” Journal of the Illinois State Historical 
Society, 27 (1934) :5-30. 

7 Charlevoix wrote: “On arriving at Chicago on Lake Michigan, they 
separated.” Histoire et description generale de la Nouvelle-France, avec 
le Journal historique d’un Voyage fait par ordre du Roi dans l’Amérique 
Septentrionnale (3 vols., Paris, 1744), 1:446. Charlevoix is no authority 
for the voyage of 1673, and it requires much imagination to see his state- 
ment “upheld” by the ASH version of Dablon’s letter of August 1, 1674.— 
We are also told that the separation of Marquette and Jolliet at Chicago 
“is upheld .. . only eee by Jolliet’s own copy, the Saint-Sulpice 
MS.” First, the Saint-Su + manuscript is not Jolliet’s own copy; sec- 
ondly, the passage is exactly the same in all the extant copies of Dablon’s 
letter, including the ASH version, in which the statement is said to be “up- 
held” but not ambiguously (“The 1674 Account of the Discovery of the Mis- 
sissippi,”” Mm-AMERICA, 26 [1944]:320); thirdly, Dablon quite clearly indi- 
cates that the whole of the return journey was not over the same route 
as the outgoing journey, “ils ne reprirent pas entierement le mesme 
chemin”; namely, they did not go back to Green Bay via the Wisconsin and 
the Fox rivers, but went to Green Bay “par des routes differentes”; that 
is, by way of the Illinois, the Des Plaines and Lake Michigan. 
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The four statements of La Potherie adduced to buttress this theory 
are all erroneous: “The Illinois who had accompanied him { Jolliet} 
brought him back by another route, shorter by 200 leagues, and 
made him enter the St. Joseph River, where M. de la Salle had be- 

n a settlement.’* It is certain that no Illinois Indians accom- 
panied Jolliet in his voyage down the Mississippi; and there is no 
evidence that they went with him from their villages on the Illinois 
River to Chicago. The ‘‘other route’’ mentioned in the above quo- 
tation may be the route they actually took, up the Illinois and the 
Des Plaines to Chicago, then along the west shore of Lake Michi- 
gan to Sturgeon Bay, and down Green Bay to the St. Francis Xavier 
mission. Now, this route, far from being 200 leagues (550 miles) 
shorter, is actually 150 miles longer than by way of the Mississippi, 
the Wisconsin and the Fox rivers to Green Bay. 

The mention of the St. Joseph River seems to indicate that by 
“another route” La Potherie meant that Jolliet followed the south 
shore of Lake Michigan, whence he would have gone by way of 
the east shore to Sault Ste Marie, which is absurd. Even if he had 
gone to the St. Joseph River and even if the Illinois had ‘‘made him 
enter’ it, he could not have seen the settlement which M. de la Salle 
had begun there, for this so-called settlement was begun near Benton 
Harbor in April-May 1681, that is, nearly eight years after Jolliet’s 
supposed entrance into the river.® 

It seems as though La Potherie confused Marquette’s return 
from his second voyage to the Illinois country in 1675 with Jolliet’s 
return from the Mississippi in 1673. This is not the only confu- 
sion noted in his work. Except when he quotes Perrot for events 
which took place in New France before his arrival in 1698, La 
Potherie’s authority is practically nil. 

The “triply fortified’® inference from Jolliet’s maps for this 


8C. C. Le Roy, Sieur de Bacqueville de La Potherie, Voyage de 
VAmerique, contenant Ce qui s’est passé de plus remarquable dans [’ Ameri- 
= Septentrionale depuis 1534 jusqu’d present (4 vols., Amsterdam 1723), 

7130-131. 

9See La Salle’s letter of the autumn of 1681, in P. Margry, ed., 
Découvertes et Etablissements des Francais dans l'Ouest et dans Sud 
de Amérique Septentrionale (6 vols., Paris, 1876-1888), 2:148, 158; and 
Bernou’s paraphrase, ibid., 1:542. 

10 “Jolliet goes West,” loc. cit., 16.—Those slightly acquainted with the 
history of New France in the seventeenth century or with the early years 
of Jolliet may well wonder what evidence there is for the following state- 
ments in the same article: Laval, “the Jesuit suffragan bishop of Quebec,” 
financed Jolliet’s education “first in Canada as a Jesuit novice, then in 
France as a maker of maps”; again, “the former Jesuit novice [Jolliet] 
had eaten up his small patrimony”; and “the month of July was may be 
three weeks old when he [Jolliet] approached Montreal . . .” 
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journey to the St. Joseph River is no inference at all, for none of 
these maps was made by him. Two maps copied on his own sug- 
gest that from Chicago the explorer went straight up the west shore 
of Lake Michigan, and portaged at Sturgeon Bay. We do not 
know for certain whether Jolliet accompanied Marquette to the St. 
Francis Xavier mission. If he did, we may be sure that he did not 
tarry long there, for he had every reason to return to Sault Ste 
Marie where he had his “private business’ from which he had 
been away six months. Now that he had discovered the great river 
of the West and had ascertained where it emptied, he had no rea- 
son whatever to roam aimlessly through the country south of Lake 
Michigan in the hope of finding a few pelts." 


2) The Randin Map 


Since this map is not signed, we must explain on what evidence 
it has been attributed to Randin. In 1870-1871 when Harrisse was 
preparing his Notes, a “Carte de l'Amérique Septentrionale dressée 
par Raudin, Ingénieur du Comte de Frontenac”’ as well as two other 
early maps of America could not be found, although they were 
“still in the grandes archives in 1856 when copies were made by 
order of the Canadian government.”'* Later in his book, Harrisse 
lists this map as follows: ‘Carte de l’'Amérique Septentrionale dres- 
sée par Raudin, l'ingénieur et l’obligé du C‘* de Frontenac,” and 
adds: “On the tracing of this map which we have seen, the Missis- 


11“Marquette conveys the impression that Joliet returned with him 
to Green Bay in September 1673; but when, in a few weeks, he went back 
to the Illinois country between Chicago and Lake Peoria, he found several 
Frenchmen trading with the Indians, and among others mentions La Tau- 
pine, or Pierre Moreau, who in 1671 was with Joliet at Sault Ste Marie. Near 
one of the upper tributaries of the Illinois on Joliet’s map appears Mont 
Joliet. May Joliet not have traded in this vicinity during the winter of 
1673-1674, and may not Taupine and others have been his associates?” 
E. D. Neill in J. Winsor, ed., Narrative and Critical Hist of America 
(8 vols., Boston and New York, 1884-1889), 4:179, note 2.—Marquette did 
not back to the Illinois country “a few weeks” after September 1673, 
but fett Green Bay on October 25, 1674, and heard of La Taupine at 
Chicago on December 30, 1674. La Tavpine was indeed one of Jolliet’s 
six associates in 1672, but their partnership contract had been cancelled 
in the West.—‘“Louis Jolliet. Early Years 1645-1674,” Mip-AMERICA, 27 
(1945) :21-25.—The fact that La Taupine was in the Illinois country dur- 
ing the winter of 1674-1675 is no proof that he was also there during the 
winter of 1673-1674; and even if he had been there then, it does not mean 
that Jolliet was with him. As we point out in the text, Jolliet had no 
reason for remaining in the Illinois country, and had every reason for re- 
turning to Sault Ste Marie. 

12H. Harrisse, Notes pour servir a l’histeire, a la bibliographie et 
@ la cartographie de la Nouvelle-France et des pays adjacents 1545-1700 
(Paris, 1872), xxv. 
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sippi bears the name of ‘Riuiere de Buade,’ and the nearby country 
is called ‘Frontenacie’.""'* He then repeats what he had said in the 
introduction; namely, that this map could not be found. 

The tracing spoken of by Harrisse was one of two made by 
Margry between 1845 and 1851, both of which are now in the Ayer 
Collection of the Newberry Library, Chicago.’ One of them, in 
pencil, shows the course of the Mississippi from the Ohio to the 
Wisconsin. Margry wrote the following note on this tracing: 
“Extrait d'une Carte de Randin.—Il nomme Le Mississipi Buade.— 
Le Missouri Bazire.” This latter identification is erroneous; on 
Randin’s map as well as on the anonymous map, the “‘Riuiere Ba- 
zire” is the name given to the Arkansas River. The second tracing, 
in ink, shows the Mississippi from below the Bazire to the Wis- 
consin, the whole of the Missouri River, the Ohio, the Illinois, the 
Wisconsin, the southern tip of Green Bay and the west shore of 
Lake Michigan—that is, all the waterways sighted or traveled over 
by Jolliet and his companions. 

Considering that Harrisse makes no mention of the “‘Riuiere 
Bazire” and of the peculiar name of the Illinois River which are 
on the ink but not on the pencil tracing, it is probable that Margry 
showed him the latter. 

In the early sixties of last century, Harrisse met in New York 
the great American book collector Samuel L. M. Barlow. This 
gentleman was very much interested in the French explorers, but 
at that time Harrisse himself was more interested in the early his- 
tory of New Spain. Ten years later, however, Barlow had com- 
municated his own interest to Harrisse, who was commissioned to 
form a collection of manuscript and printed maps of North 
America.’° While engaged in this work, Harrisse came upon the 
map which is now in the John Carter Brown Library together with 
the other maps of the Barlow collection. 

How and where Harrisse found this map, or from whom he 
bought it, is unascertainable. But when he saw it, he remembered 
the Margry tracing, and the latter's attribution to Randin. As the 
autograph note now pasted on the back of the map testifies, Har- 
risse concluded that it had been “drawn up evidently by Randin, 


13 [bid., 209f. 

14C. S. Smith, Manuscript Maps in the Edward E. Ayer Collection 
(planographed, Chicago, 1927), 22, nos. 49 and 50.—These and other maps 
traced by Margry were to be in an atlas which was to accompany his com- 
—. Cf. J. Delanglez, Some La Salle Journeys (Chicago, 1938), 33, 
note 46. 

15 R. G. Adams, Three Americanists (Philadelphia, 1939), 7, 15. 
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Frontenac’s engineer between the years 1672-1682. This is the only 
map where the name Bazire is used to designate the Arkansas 
River.” When Harrisse wrote this note the anonymous map on 
which the Arkansas River is also called ‘‘Riuiere Basire” had not yet 
come to light. “The names La Frontenacie, Buade, l’outrelaise etc., 
etc. lead me to believe that this is the original Randin map described 
in my Notes sur la Nouvelle France, p. xxv and No. 241, which has 
disappeared from the archives of the French Navy within the last 
30 years.” Hence it might seem that Harrisse acquired this map 
for Barlow about 1876. 

Although in 1871, Harrisse did not find the map in the archives, 
he nevertheless wrote that it had been made by Randin, an engineer 
who was under obligation to Frontenac, probably because he had 
seen it so listed in the archives catalogue. Again, Margry positively 
identifies Randin as the author of a map of which he made two 
partial tracings, and the legends on the more complete tracing— 
except for variants in spelling—are identical with the legends on the 
map in the John Carter Brown Library, a map which, as we have 
seen, is not signed. This map, we may also add, bears no indication 
—stamp or manuscript note—of ever having been in the French 
archives, any more than does the anonymous map. Hence the ques- 
tion arises: was Harrisse correct in believing that this map is Ran- 
din’s original ? 

To settle this question, Dr. L. C. Wroth, the librarian of the John 
Carter Brown Library, kindly measured for me three sets of distances 
on the map, and I measured the same distances on Margry’s tracings 
in the Ayer Collection of the Newberry Library. The result of the 
comparison of the two sets of measurements is conclusive: The 
original Randin map which Margry traced was 2.4 times larger 
than the map in the John Carter Brown Library. The latter map 
is certainly a contemporary copy of Randin’s original, but whether 
it was made by Randin himself cannot be ascertained, for we have 
no specimen of Randin’s handwriting except his signature. 

The importance of these facts will be manifest when we come 
to compare the nomenclature on this map with that on the other 
early maps based on Jolliet’s orginal. Although we do not know 
whether the variants in the tracing are due to Margry’s carelessness, 
it is virtually certain that the map which we have, whether or not 
it was made by Randin himself, differs from the one which Margry 
traced. Neither Jolliet, nor Franquelin, nor Delisle, nor any of the 
mapmakers of this period ever made an exact duplicate of one of 
their earlier maps. 
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Because of the identity of the legends on Margry’s tracing of 
Randin’s map with those of the map in the John Carter Brown Li- 
brary, we shall refer to the latter as the Randin map to avoid con- 
fusion, although it may be simply a copy by someone else of Randin’s 
original. 

The next problem is Randin’s identity. All those who have had 
occasion to speak of this map, myself included, have identified its 
author as Hugues Randin; this, however, is far from certain. The 
name ‘Randin” occurs several times in the official correspondence 
from 1670 to 1680, but owing to the habitual omission of Christian 
names in these letters, it is often difficult to identify one of several 
individuals with the same family name. 

Hugues Randin came to Canada in 1665 as an ensign in the 
Sorel company of the Carignan regiment.'® The year of his birth 
is mentioned as 1628. This is an error, for he was only twenty- 
nine years old at his death in 1677. The year 1628 is that of the 
birth of Pierre de Sorel, the captain of the company in which Hugues 
Randin was an ensign; and this Pierre de Sorel was the uncle of 
Antoine and Marc Antoine Randin.'’ That these two brothers were 
related to Hugues is an assumption not yet proved. 

The first mention of a Randin in the official correspondence is 
in a letter of Talon. In May 1671, the intendant sent a thirty-five 
ton vessel to Pentagouet { Penobscot} to bring clothing and shoes to 
Port Royal [Annapolis Royal, N. S.} and gave orders to examine 
the whole Acadian coast down to Pentagouet during the journey, 
adding that ‘the officer in command of this vessel is quite capable 
and has orders to make a complete report of all that he observed.” 
Talon also said that if this officer came back before the last ship 
leaves Quebec for France, he himself would forward the report this 
year.'* From another letter of Talon of the following week we 
learn who the officer was: “The ship about which I was worried 


16R. Roy and G. Malchelosse, Le Régiment de Carignan (Montreal, 
1925), 73, 101. 
17 “Par deuant Gilles Rageot . . . fut present en sa personne Antoine 
Randin Escuyer Capitaine reformé au Regiment de Picardie faisant tant 
pour luy q. pour Mare Antoine Randin Escuyer Capitaine dans le Regi- 
ment de Piedmont son frere neueus de deffunct pierre De Saurel Escuyer 
seigneur du lieu, Lequel l’a fait et constitué son procureur General Et 
— auquel I] donne plain pouuoir puissance et authorité de pour Eux 

it en_ leur nom prendre ou Renoncer a la succession dudt deffunct 

Sieur De Saurel sy le cas y eschet apres le deceds de damoiselle Catherine 
Le Gardeur sa veufue ...” Archives Judiciaires, Quebec; Greffe, Rageot, 
no. 2772, June 7, 1684.—The entry in A. Roy, ed., Inventaire des Greffes 
des Notaires du Régime Francais, 4:118 (Quebec, 1943), is erreneous. 

18 Talon to Louis XIV, November 2, 1671, in Rapport de l'Archiviste 
de la Province de Québec (RAPQ) pour 1930-1981 (Quebec, 1931), 157. 
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has returned, and Sieur Randin, the officer in command, has brought 
back answers to the list of questions which I had given him." 

In July 1673, there was a Randin with Frontenac at Cataracouy, 
who was “busy tracing out the fort at the place designated by the 
Count, and according to the plan which had been approved by 
him.”*° After his return from Lake Ontario, when Frontenac wrote 
to Colbert that he was sending Jacques de Chambly to Penobscot to 
take the place of Grandfontaine who was returning to France, he 
referred to Randin again. As soon as navigation on the St. Lawrence 
permits, he says, Chambly will leave on a small ship ‘‘with Sieur 
Randin in command. He is a very capable nobleman who was a 
lieutenant [when I arrived} here. He is well versed in military 
engineering, and I employed him in building the fort [ Frontenac} 
as well as in drawing all the maps which I am sending to you.”’*! 

There are several difficulties against identifying the Randin 
mentioned in these letters of Talon and Frontenac as Hugues 
Randin. 

First, it seems unusual, to say the least, that Talon should put a 
twenty-four year old army man in command of a ship, especially for 
a voyage on the St. Lawrence.** From Frontenac’s letter, moreover, 
it is clear that the Randin whom he sent to Acadia in 1673 in com- 
mand of a ship, was a mapmaker, and that he was the same man 
whom he had employed in building the fort at Cataracouy. Sec- 
ondly, Frontenac calls this Randin a nobleman (genti/homme), and 
there is no suggestion of nobility in Hugues Randin’s burial act. 
Thirdly, Frontenac says that this Sieur Randin was a lieutenant 
when he arrived in New France at the beginning of September 
1672. Now, two months later, Talon granted to “Sieur Raudin En- 
seigne de la Companie de Saurel,”’ a concession on the St. Lawrence 
“as a reward for the good, useful, and praiseworthy services which 
he rendered to His Majesty in various places in France as well as 
in Canada ever since he came here by order of His Majesty.”** We 


19 Talon to Colbert, November 11, 1671, ibid., 163. 

20 Journal of Frontenac’s Voyage to Lake Ontario in 1673, E. B. 
O’Callaghan, ed., Documents relative to the Colonial History of the State 
of New York (NYCD), 9:104 (Albany, 1855). 

21 Frontenac to Colbert, November 13, 1673, RAPQ, 1927, 45. 

22“Louis Jolliet. The Middle Years, 1674-1686,” Mrp-AMERICA, 27 
(1945) :92f. ; 

23 Ordonnances des Intendants, minute, 21-22. Archives de la Province 
A, we this minute his name is spelled “Raudin,” but he signed 
Ty n in.” 
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know that this ‘ensign’ was Hugues because in the following year, 
Hugues Randin sold this concession to Alexandre de Berthier.** 

A Randin is again mentioned in the official correspondence on 
November 6, 1679. On this day Frontenac wrote that three years 
earlier he had sent Randin with presents to the Sioux to induce 
these Indians to make peace with the Ottawa.”® While in the West, 
Randin engaged in trade, as can be seen from the letter of Duches- 
neau to Colbert: “It is he [Pierre Moreau dit La Taupine} whom he 
{Frontenac} employs to carry his orders and to trade among the 
Ottawa, and also to bring down the peltries left there by one Randin, 
that so-called ambassador sent to the Sioux. The governor was in 
partnership with him and with his associates. I am sending you a 
certified copy of the partnership contract.”** We know that the 
Randin here mentioned was Hugues, from a letter of La Salle in 
which he refers to this embassy of the /ate Sieur Randin.*? 

La Salle wrote this letter in August 1681, but does not say when 
“the late Sieur Randin” died. Without giving any reason, some 
have said that Hugues Randin’s death took place before January 
1681, and all have identified as Hugues the Randin to whom Fron- 
tenac and Duchesneau granted a concession in Acadia in 1679. 
This is quite impossible, for the actual date of Randin’s death was 
more than two years earlier, as may be seen from the following. 

When he went to the Ottawa country in 1676, Hugues Randin 
borrowed trade goods and money from Geneviéve de Chavigny. 
On January 28, 1677, she went to Hugues Randin’s house in Quebec 
together with Becquet the notary and two witnesses. Randin de- 
clared that his indebtedness amounted to 1,500 livres, and there- 
upon mortgaged all his possessions as a guarantee of repayment.*® 
Two weeks later, 


On the twelfth of the month of February of the year one thousand seven 
hundred and seventy-seven, Sieur Hugues Randin, about twenty-nine years 
old, the son of Sieur Etienne Randin, his father, and of Demoiselle Hyp- 
polize Saurot, his mother, from the parish of Ecuilly, archbishopric of 
Lyons, died in the communion of Holy Mother the Church, after having 
made his confession and received Viaticum and Extreme-Unction. His body 


24 Archives Judiciaires, Quebec; Greffe Becquet, Cahier no. 19, No- 
vember 3, 1673. Cf. S. A. Moreau, “Le Capitaine Alexandre de Berthier,” 
Bulletin des Recherches historiques, 7 (1901) :155. 

25 Frontenac to Colbert, November 9, 1679, RAPQ, 1927, 105. 

26 Duchesneau to Colbert, November 13, 1680, NYCD, 9:142. 

27 La Salle to——, August 22, 1861, Margry, 2:252. 

_ 28 Archives Judiciaires, Quebec; Greffe Becquet, minute, January 28, 
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was buried on the thirteenth day of the same month in the cemetery of this 
parish. (Signed) H. DeBernieres.*9 


Father Le Jeune ends his article on Randin as follows: “In 
1684, Antoine Randin de Buily, captain in the Picardie Regiment, 
brother and heir of Hugues, came to Canada to settle his brother's 
estate. On June 5, he deeded over to the Hoétel-Dieu of Quebec 
the Acadian seigniory ‘as a token of his pious and devoted affection 
to the nuns of this monastery,’ providing that half the value be 
used for the promotion of pious and charitable works.*° 

No authority is given for saying that Antoine Randin is the 
brother of Hugues; nor is it explained why Antoine waited seven 
years before attending to the estate of his brother. We have already 
seen that Antoine Randin was in Quebec at the beginning of June 
1684, to settle the affairs of his uncle, Pierre de Sorel, who had died 
at Montreal in November 1682. We also saw that the Acadian 
concession could not have been granted to Hugues Randin in 1679, 
and since Antoine Randin did in fact dispose of an Acadian land 
grant in favor of the nuns of the Hétel-Dieu, we conclude that he 
was the beneficiary of the concession of 1679. When we know for 
certain that this Randin is the same man whom Frontenac sent to 
Acadia in 1674, we will be able to identify him as the author of the 
map. What we know now is that the man whom Frontenac sent to 
Acadia was certainly not Hugues; for Frontenac’s man was a lieu- 
tenant in September 1672,°! whereas in an official document of 
November of the same year, Hugues Randin is said to be an ensign. 

Randin’s map** represents the North American Continent from 


29 Régistre des sépultures de la paroisse de Notre-Dame de Québec, 
pour l'année mil six cent soixante-douze et suivantes, folio, 237.—Randin 
was buried in the St. Joseph cemetery. P.-G. Roy, Les cimetiéres de Qué- 
bec (Lévis, 1941), 79. 

30 L. Le Jeune, Dictionnaire général .. . du Canada (2 vols., Ottawa, 
1931), s. v. Randin (Hugues). 

31In 1902, B. Sulte published an article entitled “Le Régiment de 
Carignan,” Proceedings and Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, 
2d series, vol. 8 (1902), section 1, 25-95. On page 72, he lists a Randin 
as an ensign in the Sorel company, and identifies him as Frontenac’s en- 
=. Twenty years later, this article was reprinted in Sulte’s Mélanges 

istoriques, G. Malchelosse, ed., (vol. 8, Montreal, 1922). On page 133, 
under the general heading Lieutenants is found the following entry: 
“Randin, ingénieur, cartographe, Compagnie d’Alexandre Berthier.” This 
would be the solution: there were two Randins in the Carignan regiment; 
one, Hugues, an ensign in the Sorel company; the other, a lieutenant in 
the Berthier company. Three years later, however, when G. Malchelosse, 
the editor of Sulte’s Mélanges, cooperated with R. Roy in writing Le Régi- 
ment de Carignan, no Randin is listed as lieutenant in the Berthier com- 
pany. 

32 Reduced reproduction in S. J. Tucker, Indian Villages of the Illi- 
nois Country, pl. VI. 
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N. latitude 23° to N. latitude 51°, whereas the anonymous map 
extends from N. latitude 27° to N. latitude 59°. On the latter the 
longitudes are not shown, but on the Randin map they are marked off 
and numbered from 266° to 325°. The projection is the equal-spaced 
cylindrical. In this projection the meridians and the parallels are 
straight lines forming two parallel systems mutually perpendicular, 
and the ratio between the spacing of the meridians and that of 
the parallels is the cosine of latitude 38°, the middle latitude of 
the map. For some unknown reason, the grid is not that of the 
equal-spaced cylindrical, but that of the plate-carrée projection; in 
other words, after Randin had drawn his map according to his 
model the projection of which was the equal-spaced cylindrical, he 
superimposed upon the finished map a set of equidistant and mutu- 
ally perpendicular meridians and parallels. 

With regard to the anonymous map we cannot determine the 
basic map which its author used, for his delineation of the North 
American Continent is too sketchy and the nomenclature is too 
sparse. Randin’s nomenclature, on the other hand, makes it clear 
that he used as a model a Dutch version of a Spanish map. As is 
to be expected on a map drawn in Canada, Randin’s place-names 
are very numerous on the banks of the St. Lawrence below Quebec. 
The only other section of New France where the place-names are 
more numerous is the east coast of Acadia, and this may be taken 
as an indication that the author of the map is the Randin who was 
sent by Talon to survey the Acadian coast. 

In this basic map Randin inserted the five Great Lakes and the 
Mississippi with its tributaries as on the anonymous map. If the 
Great Lakes were similarly delineated on Randin’s original, this 
would be the first time that they appeared on a map with any de- 
gree of accuracy. Lake Superior is taken from the Jesuit map of 
1671; the delineation of the northern part of Lake Michigan and 
of Lake Huron is taken from the same map; while the south and 
eastern shores of Lake Michigan are conjectural. The delineation 
of Lake St. Clair and of the southern part of Lake Huron is derived 
from the 1656 Sanson map of New France. Probably because of 
a passage in Galinée’s account, Lake Erie is given a much larger 
area than its actual size. The representation of Lake Ontario is a 
variant of one of the numerous maps showing this lake. 


To dispense with making elaborate comparisons between the 
actual course of the Mississippi and its course as shown on the 
Randin map, the river has been transposed twice on a modern map. 








- JEAN DELANGLEZ 
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The double line represents the first transposition. The Wisconsin- 
Mississippi confluence had been placed at the same latitude as on 
the Randin map, and at W. longitude 91°30’. The reason for 
selecting this longitude is as follows. Because we do not know 
where the prime meridian on Randin’s basic map was located, we 
have no means of knowing where North America would appear on 
the globe. If we suppose that this prime meridian was the western 
part of Ferro Island, the Wisconsin-Mississippi confluence should 
be at A, in Hitchcock County, Nebraska. This is quite unlikely, 
for the Dutch geographer who made Randin’s basic map was not 
bound by the decree of Louis XIII which obliged all Frenchmen to 
use Ferro as their prime meridian. 

If as a basis of our computations we were to take the longi- 
tudinal difference between Green Bay and Prairie du Chien, nine 
degrees of longitude on Randin’s map instead of the actual three, 
the Wisconsin would join the Mississippi six degrees west of longi- 
tude 91°30’, at B, in Nuckoll County, Nebraska. If, however, one 
takes as the prime meridian that which grazes the east coast of the 
Floridan peninsula (the 80th West of Greenwich), the longitudinal 
difference between this meridian and Prairie du Chien is nearly the 
same on Randin’s map as on a modern map. Because this method 
of calculation approximates the true longitudinal relation between 
these two points, we have placed the junction of the Mississippi and 
the Wisconsin at 91°31’ W. longitude, fifteen minutes west of the 
true longitude of Prairie du Chien. 

The difference between the first--the double line—and the sec- 
ond—the dotted line—svuperimposition is that the Mississippi- 
Wisconsin confluence has been raised three degrees, thus making 
it nearly coincide with its actual position. 


3) The Manitoumie Map 


The third contemporary map is that published by Thévenot in 
1681.** The original draft of this map, however, was made several 
years earlier than the date of its publication. 

Some writers have said that Marquette was the author of the 
Thévenot map; others, that it was the work of a Western Jesuit; 
and nearly a century ago, Shea surmised that it was a Jolliet map. 
Though his surmise was correct, Shea could not prove his conten- 
tion, because he lacked the other maps analyzed in the present article 





33 M. Thévenot, ed., Recueil de voyages de Mt Thevenot (Paris, 1681), 
frontispiece. 
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as well as the manuscript map used by Liébaux to engrave that pub- 
lished by Thévenot. This manuscript map is available today in 
two states which, for the sake of convenience, we shall call Mani- 


toumie I** and Manitoumie II.*° 

The variants between the Thévenot and the two Manitoumie 
maps do not mean that Liébaux used a different map as his model, 
for it is well-known that seventeenth century engravers did not 
always reproduce exactly the drafts that were given them. This 
freedom partly accounts for the omissions, changes in spelling, dif- 
ferences of latitudes and inaccurate positions noticeable in those 
maps of which we have the manuscript and the engraved product. 
In the present case, Liébaux omitted ‘“Mexique,” ‘‘Floride,” ‘On 
est venu iusques icy a la hauteur de 33 degrez,”’ and “Statue ou les 
Sauuages vont faire leurs adorations.”” He also omitted the inscrip- 
tion “Terres inhabitées,”” which appears on both Manitoumies east 
of the Mississippi between the Illinois and the Ohio rivers; and 
inserted instead the wind-rose which on his model is found west of 
the Mississippi between the Gulf and the southernmost large tribu- 
tary. Other minor changes are noted in the second part of this 


article. 
The wording of the title of the Manitoumie differs widely from 


that of Thévenot’s map; it reads as follows:** 
Carte | | de la Nouvelle decouverte // | | que les [RR.} Peres lesuites 


34 Reproduced in facsimile in G. Marcel, Reproductions de cartes et 
de globes relatifs a la découverte de Amérique du XVIe¢ au XVII° siécle 
(Paris, 1892), pl. 30. In the letter-press volume accompanying this atlas, 
p. 106, and in his Cartographie de la Nouvelle France (Paris, 1885), 8, 
no. 7, Marcel gives as reference the Dépét des Cartes, Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale (BN), vol. C., 17701. This volume was the seventh of a collection; 
the other six have not been found.—A photographic reproduction of the 
original is in L. P. Kellogg, ed., Early Narratives of the Northwest 1634- 
1699 (New York, ©1917), between pp. 228-229. The original is listed by 
W. G. Leland in Guide to Materials for American History in the Libraries 
and Archives of Paris (Washington, D. C., 1932), 226, with the call- 
number Rés. Ge. C. 5014. 

35 Photograph of the original (BN, V4 30, Estampes) in the Karpinski 
Series of Reproductions. This is the map that could not be found when 
Harrisse was preparing his Notes, 194, no. 202.—Three tracings of this 
map were made in the middle of last century. One by L. P. Morin for the 
Dominion Parliamentary Library, Ottawa; another by Margry, which is 
now in the Ayer Collection of the Newberry Library, Chicago; the third, 
which was made for Parkman, is now in the Harvard Library, and is 
referred to as ‘Parkman No. 5.’ This last, an imperfect tracing, was re- 
produced by L. P. Kellogg, “Marquette’s Authentic Map Possibly Identi- 
fied,” in Proceedings of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin for 1906 
(Madison, 1907), between pp. 184-185. 

36 The cuttings in the title of Manitoumie I are indicated thus //, those 
of Manitoumie II thus ||. The letters or words omitted in the title of the 
first are in parentheses ( ); those omitted in the second are in brackets [ ]. 
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ont fait en l'année // 1672, || et continuée par le [R.} P{ere} 
Jacques Marquette de la | | mesme Compagnie, accompagné // de 
quelq[{ues} Francois || en lannée 1673, qu’on pourra nom-//mer 
(en francois) || la Manitoumie, || a cause de la Statue qui s'est 
trouvée // dans une | | belle vallée, et que les Sauvages vont re- 
cofioistre // || pour leur Diuinité, qu’ils appellent Manitou, qui | | 
si-//gnifie Esprit, ou Génie. 

The Thévenot map is entitled: Carte de la decouverte | | fait 
l'an 1673. dans l’Amerique | | Septentrionale || . These words are 
not boxed, as is the title of Manitoumie I; and the title of Mani- 
teumie II is inserted in an elaborate cartouche representing a Jesuit 
instructing Indians. 

The more elaborate cartouche of Manitoumie II and the differ- 
ences in the wording of the title suggests that Manitoumie I is an 
earlier draft. This is corroborated by the following particularities. 
When the draughtsman had redrawn his map, he inserted a frame 
which is lacking on Manitoumie I. On the north side of the map 
this frame cut across the legend “Lac des Puans,” so that only the 
first word appears on Manitoumie II. Because he drew the frame 
too close to the north shore of the Gulf of Mexico, the legend 
“Golphe du Mexique” and the first two letters of the word ‘“Mexi- 
que” no longer showed on the map. To remedy these mutilations, 
he wrote in cursive “Golphe de Mexique’’ between the shore and 
the frame, and inscribed the two missing letters above “XIQUE.” 

Liébaux did some further cutting. He clipped a few centimeters 
off the west side of the map, so that the frame is close to the 
westernmost names of Indian tribes; and he also cut off a few centi- 
meters off the east side, leaving just enough of Lake Michigan to 
inscribe the legend off the west shore. It is apparent that Liébaux 
had both the Manitoumie maps, for on Thévenot’s map the northern 
part extends to the tip of the Green Bay peninsula as on Manitoumie 
I, while the southern part shows the Gulf of Mexico as on Mani- 
toumie II. 

On all three maps the latitudes are marked off and numbered 
on the east side; but as in the case of the anonymous map, the long- 
titudes are not marked. Since there is no scale, use must be made 
of the degree of latitude to calculate distances and positions. 

Although these three maps are ultimately based on the same 
original draft, we will use Manitoumie I for comparison with the 
anonymous map and with those of Randin and Franquelin, because 
it is closest to the prototype. 
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When Shea published his facsimile of Marquette’s autograph, 
he wrote that the map in Thévenot’s book 
is so different from that which still exists in the handwriting of Father 
Marquette, that it is not probable that it was taken from it. With greater 
likelihood we may believe it to be Jolliet’s map drawn from recollection, 
which Frontenac, as his despatch tells us, transmitted to France in 1674, 
and not a blundering copy.37 


In his La Salle Parkman wrote as follows: ‘The map published 
by Thévenot . . . is not Marquette’s. The original of this, of which 
I have a fac-simile bears the title Carte de la Nouvelle Décou- 
verte... ."°8 What Parkham had was a tracing of Manitoumie 
II, which he describes in the appendix as having been ‘made by the 
Jesuits,” and as being ‘the same [which was} published by Théve- 
not, not without considerable variations . . . . The whole map is so 
crude and careless, and based on information so inexact that it is 
of little interest.”** He next describes the so-called “Missions 
map,’’*° which he supposed was also made by the Jesuits, and then 
goes on to say: “Of far greater interest is the small map of Louis 
Joliet, made and presented to Count Frontenac after the discoverer's 
return from the Mississippi.” 

As we shall see, this “small map’ was made by Bernou and is 
an inaccurate and incomplete copy of Franquelin’s map of the 
Great Lakes. We have here another example of Parkman's astig- 
matism where the Jesuits are concerned. Manitoumie II was not 
made by the Jesuits, but for them; they supplied the draughtsman 
with a variant of the map which Jolliet had drawn from memory 
in 1674. As for the ‘Missions map,” nobody knows by whom, 
for whom, when or where it was made. Parkman's disparaging 
comments on Manitoumie II are explained by his belief that it was 
a Jesuit map, and are on a par with his comments on the Jesuit map 
of Lake Superior. The only value of his strictures or commenda- 


37 J. G. Shea, Discovery and Exploration of the Mississippi Valley 
(Redfield, 1852), Ixxv. 

38 F, Parkman, La Salle and the Discovery of the Great West (11th 
ed., Boston, 1907), 65, note 2. 

39 Tbid., 451f. Cf. N. M. Crouse, Contributions of the Canadian Jesuits 
to the Geographical Knowledge of New France 1632-1675 (Ithaca, N. Y., 
1924), 113f. 

40 It is called the “Missions map” because the various Jesuit missions 
in the West are marked by crosses. The original is in the Bibliothéque du 
Service Hydrographique (BSH), B 4044-47; facsimile reproduction in A.- 
L. Pinart, Recueil de Cartes, Plans et Vues relatifs aux Etats-Unis et au 
Canada, New York, Boston, Montréal, Québec, Louishbourg (1651-1731) 
(Paris, 1893), pl. 17. A tracing of this map made for Parkman is inaccu- 
rate and incomplete; it is reproduced in L. P. Kellogg, The French Régime 
in Wisconsin and the Northwest (Madison, 1925), facing p. 150. 
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tions of the maps which he discusses in the appendix to his La 
Salle is the evidence they afford of his prejudices and preconceptions. 

The only worth while study of the Manitoumie map is that by 
L. P. Kellogg.*' At the end of her article she draws four conclu- 
sions from the evidence presented. We have shown that her first 
conclusion is untenable;** but her second conclusion is undoubtedly 
correct; namely, “ ‘Parkman No. 5 [Manitoumie II]}' is a copy of 
the prototype of the one published by Thévenot in 1681.” The third 
conclusion is that the original of ‘Parkman No. 5’ “is an authentic 
work of the explorers”; and the fourth that “while the authorship 
of the original of which ‘Parkman No. 5’ is a copy cannot positively 
be asserted, indications are sufficient to warrant the supposition that 
this was a genuine map of Marquette, prepared by him to embody 
the results of his voyage of exploration.’’** 

Twenty years later, Miss Kellogg revised these last two conclu- 
sions, saying that 
Marquette never drew but one map, which is in Montreal ... The map 
known as ‘Parkman No. 5,’ of which there are several variations, was, | 
believe, prepared under the auspices of the Jesuits... Peter A. Porter, of 
Buffalo, believes the Manitoumie maps were adapted from an original left 
in the West by Jolliet. I cannot concur in this opinion, but consider it 
probable that they were prepared by one of the western Jesuits from data 
given by Marquette.*4 


Porter's opinion, which is that of Shea, rightly identifies the 
author of the original; this original, however, had not been left in 
the West by Jolliet, but is the map which he drew from memory 
in Quebec between August and November 1674. In the article pub- 
lished in 1907, Miss Kellogg had said that the opinion that Marquette 
was the author of the map published by Thévenot was discarded 
when the Montreal holograph came te light. “Shea supposed that 
Thévenot’s chart might have been made by Jolliet; but the latter's 
original was later found with the dedication to Count de Frontenac, 
proving the authenticity.""*® The supposed Jolliet original here re- 
ferred to is the copy made by the anonymous draughtsman. 

The fundamental mistake throughout Miss Kellogg's article is 
the assumption that Marquette was the author of the Récit des 
voyages, which is called the missionary’s journal. Impressed by the 


41 Kellogg, “Marquette’s Authentic Map, loc. cit., 183-193. 

42“Marquette’s Autograph Map of the Mississippi River,” Mup- 
AMERICA, 27 (1945) :30ff. 

43 Kellogg, ““Marquette’s Authentic Map,” loc. cit., 192f. 

44 Kellogg, French Régime in Wisconsin, 200, note 29. 

45 Kellogg, “Marquette’s Authentic Map,” loc. cit., 183. 
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striking correspondence between the geographical features of the 
map and the geography of the Récit, she argued that the two docu- 
ments had a common author. This striking correspondence, however, 
comes from the fact that the author of the Récit described in his 
narrative the geographical features marked on the map. Had Miss 
Kellogg made a detailed comparison of the nomenclatures of the 
anonymous map, the Randin map, and the Franquelin map with 
the nomenclature of the Manitoumie, she could not have failed to 
see how similar were all the place-names inscribed in these maps, 
and she would undoubtedly have reached the conclusion that they 
were all ultimately based on a single prototype. Had she also 
noticed how much more schematic the course of the Mississippi is 
on all these maps than on Marquette’s map, which we know was 
drawn from data in the journal of the expedition, she would have 
further concluded that this prototype is the map drawn from memory 
by Jolliet. 

The next question is to determine the origin of the sketch used 
by the draughtsman of the Manitoumie map. The title and the 
cartouche of Manitoumie II led Parkman to attribute it to the 
Jesuits. As a matter of fact a sketch made by a Jesuit was given to 
the Paris draughtsman of the Manitoumie. This question of origin 
involves two steps; first, to determine the place where the sketch 
was made; and secondly, to identify the author of the sketch. The 
first of these points will be treated at once; the second will be dis- 
cussed in a later section of this article. 

At the end of the seventeenth century, an album was made in 
Quebec which contains drawings of Indians, of plants and of ani- 
mals, and also includes two maps.*® One of these shows the course 
of the St. Lawrence from Sault Ste Marie to the Ocean; the other 
is a map of the Mississippi River. Although the measurements of 
the latter are the same as those of the Thévenot map, the following 
facts prove that the draughtsman had a copy of the sketch used for 
the Manitoumie. 

(1) The title of this second map in the album is a variant of 
the Manitoumie title: “Carte de la nouuelle Decouverte que les 
Missionnaires ont fait en l’annee 1673 au dela du Lac des Ilinois. 
on appelle ces nouuelles terres la Manitoiinie.’”” On the map west 
of the Mississippi the draughtsman wrote: ‘Terre de la Mani- 


46 Les Raretés des Indes. “Codex Canadiensis.” Album manuscrit 
. .. contenant 180 dessins concernant les indigénes, leurs coutumes, ta- 
touages, la faune et la flore de la Nouvelle France, plus deur cartes .. . 
Précédé d’un Avant-propos par le Baron Marc de Villiers (Paris, 1930) .— 
The approximate date is deduced from an inscription on p. 77. 
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tounie.”” In a band outside the frame of the map, there is a draw- 
ing of a fierce-looking reptile; lest it should be mistaken for some 
fabulous animal, the draughtsman legended it:“Serpent asonnette 
qui se trouue dans le pays de la Manitounie.” 

(2) Two legends of the Manitoumie maps—Mexigue and 
Floride—which are not on the Thévenot map, are marked on the 
Mississippi map in this album at the same place as on the Mani- 
toumies. 

(3) The terminus of the expedition is not indicated on the 
Thévenot map. On the two Manitoumies there is a cross on the 
west bank of the Mississippi and the following inscription on the 
east bank of the river: “On est venu iusques icy a la hauteur de 33 
degrez.” The “Codex Canadiensis” map has: “Les francois ont 
esté icy lan 1673 a la hauteur de 34 degres.” 

(4) On the Thévenot map there is a statue under which is the 
single word: ‘‘Manit8.” Under the picture of a man on the Mani- 
toumie maps, is found the legend: ‘“Manit8 Statue ou les Sauuages 
vont faire leurs adorations.” On the map in the “Codex Canadi- 
ensis,” underneath the drawing of the bust of a man the inscription 
reads as follows: “Manitou ou les Sauuages vont faire Leurs adora- 
tions.” 

From these and other similarities which are pointed out in the 
second part of this article we argue as follows: The above legends 
and inscriptions are found on only one map, the Manitoumie, and 
at the end of the seventeenth century the two manuscripts which 
have come down to us were certainly in Paris. Now, although the 
draughtsman of a map of the Mississippi made in Quebec at the 
end of the seventeenth century used Thévenot as his model, his in- 
scriptions and legends correspond unmistakably with those on the 
Manitoumie map. The only reasonable conclusion is that he had 
at his disposal a map containing the Manitoumie inscriptions and 
legends. Since the Manitoumie maps were in Paris at this time, he 
must have had in Quebec a copy of the manuscript draft. 


4) The Franquelin Map of 1678 


This map is included because it helps to ascertain the appearance 
and the nomenclature of Jolliet’s lost map.*? 
Parkman ends his description of this map with these words: 


47 Carte Gnile de la France Septen. Trionnalle Contenant la décou- 
uerte du pays des Ilinois Faite Par le Sieur Jolliet. A photograph of the 
original in BSH, B 4040-11, is in the Karpinski Series of Reproductions.— 
For the date of this map, cf. J. Delanglez, “Franquelin, Mapmaker,” Mup- 
AMERICA, 25 (1943) :56f. 
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“{It} is an early effort of the engineer Franquelin [which} does 
more credit to his skill as a designer than to his geographical knowl- 
edge, which appears in some respects behind his time.”"** Franque- 
lin was never appointed engineer, although he repeatedly asked for 
this position;*® and it is not true that Franquelin was behind his 
time with regard to the geographical knowledge of the Mississippi 
Valley in 1678.°° 

Gravier held that although the map is signed by Franquelin, 
the sketch on which it is based is Jolliet’s. His first reason for this 
view is childish and need not detain us. His second reason is put 
forward as conclusive: “Mr. Parkman's description, which we 
checked on the map of the Dépét des Cartes de la Marine [now 
BSH}, corresponds exactly to the quite characteristic delineation of 
an hitherto unknown map [the anonymous} of Jolliet which is be- 
fore us. The result of the close comparison which we made of 
these two monuments is that the sketch is Jolliet’s and the finished 
product Franquelin’s.”’®! 

The ‘characteristic delineation” referred to is that of the North 
American Continent, which is indeed similar on both maps; this 
would only prove that both the anonymous copyist and Franquelin 
used the same outline of North America. What needs to be proved 
is that the map of the voyage of 1673 was furnished by Jolliet to 
Franquelin. Now, the latter specifies that his general map of North 
America illustrates in particular ‘‘the discovery made by Sieur Jolliet 
of the Illinois country”; and in March 1680, Duchesneau gives as 
one of the reasons for granting in fief Anticosti Island to Jolliet, 
“the discovery made by the said Jolliet of the Illinois country, of 
which he gave us a sketch which served to draw the map which we 
sent two years ago to my Lord Colbert, Minister and Secretary of 
State.””®? 

If we make a comparative study of the nomenclature on Fran- 
quelin’s map for the making of which Jolliet himself supplied the 
sketch, we see that this nomenclature generally agrees with the no- 
menclature of the other three maps. We say ‘‘generally,” because 


48 La Salle, 454. Gravier translated Parkman’s description in his 
Etude sur une Carte inconnue, 11-13. Cf. also J. Delanglez, Hennepin’s 
Description of Louisiana (Chicago, 1941), 109f, 139f. 

49 “Franquelin, Mapmaker,” loc. cit., 39f. 

50 “Franquelin, Mapmaker,” loc. cit., 57, for Parkman’s comments on 
the inaccuracy of this map. 

51 Btude sur une Carte inconnue, 13. 

52 E. Gagnon, Louis Jolliet, découvreur du Mississipi et du pays des 
Illinois, premier seigneur de U'Ile d’ Anticosti (2nd ed., Montreal, 1913), 230. 
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for reasons set forth: in the second part of this article, some legends 
were omitted, others added, and still others substituted. 

From what has been said thus far regarding these maps of the 
Mississippi River, we are now in a position to draw some general 
conclusions. 

First, the nomenclature of four of the earliest maps illustrating 
the voyage of 1673 is closely related, and in the case of the anony- 
mous and Randin maps, the names of Indian tribes and even their 
grouping and position are identical. This close relation and identity 
indicate that these four maps must have been based on a common 
prototype. 

Secondly, the nomenclature on the four maps does not essentially 
differ from that on Marquette’s map which we know was based on 
the journal kept during the expedition of 1673. 

Thirdly, the similarity between the nomenclature on Marquette’s 
map and on the other four, shows that their prototype was the work 
of one who took part in the voyage. 

Fourthly, we know that among those who took part in the expedi- 
tion no one except Jolliet was capable of constructing a map, and that 
after his return to Quebec in 1674, he actually drew from memory 
a map of the country explored. 

Hence, from the similarity of the basic nomenclature on the 
four maps, and from the similarity of this basic nomenclature with 
that on Marquette’s autograph, we conclude that the prototype used 
by the anonymous copyist, by Randin, by some Jesuit in Quebec, 
and by Franquelin was Jolliet’s map. 


5) The Franquelin Map of 1675 


This map is known as Jolliet’s larger map.** It represents the 
St. Lawrence Basin from Montreal to the western end of Lake Su- 
perior, and the course of the Mississippi from its supposed head- 
waters at latitude 47° to the mouth of the Ohio, located slightly 
below latitude 38°. 

As is well known, Margry vainly attempted to prove that La Salle 
went to the Mississippi prior to 1673; but he wavered as to the 


53 Carte de la descouuerte du Sr Jolliet ou l’on voit la communication 
du Fleuue St Laurens auec les Lacs Frontenac, Erié, Lac des Hurons, et 
Ilinois, le Lac Frontenac est separé par un sault de demye Lieue du Lac 
Erié, duquel on entre dans celuy des Hurons, et par une mesme Nauigation 
a celuy des Ilinois au bout duquel on va joindre la Riuiere diuine par un 
portage de Mille pas qui tombe dans la Riuiere Colbert et se descharge 
dans le sein Mexique. BSH, B 4044-37; photograph in the Karpinski Series 
of Reproductions. 
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route followed and the year in which this “discovery” took place. 
He first said that La Salle reached the Mississippi by the Ohio in 
1670; later, that it was by way of the Illinois in 1669. His “proofs” 
have been found unacceptable by all serious students of the history 
of discovery and exploration of North America. But La Salle’s 
descent of the Ohio is still looked upon as a fact, mainly because 
of an inscription on Franquelin’s map of 1675. 

Parkman, for instance, wrote that La Salle’s rival ‘Louis Joliet, 
whose testimony on this point cannot be suspected, made two maps 
of the region of the Mississippi and the Great Lakes. The Ohio is 
laid down on both of them, with an inscription to the effect that it 
had been explored by La Salle. That he discovered the Ohio may 
then be regarded as established."** Parkman failed to mention a 
slight detail: the course of the Ohio and the inscription are interpo- 
lations by a later, clumsy hand, certainly not by Jolliet.°° On Bar- 
low’s tracing,°® and on that made by Margry which is today in the 
Ayer Collection, the interpolation of the course of the Ohio is clearly 
noticeable. 

By 1676, this so-called Jolliet larger map had reached the hands 
of Claude Bernou who made a copy of it on a smaller scale.*’ It 
stands to reason that on this reduced copy the interpolation can no 
longer be detected, which is perhaps one of the reasons why Park- 
man considered it to be of such great interest. Another reason may 
be the different wording of the inscription along the Ohio. The 
interpolator wrote: ‘Route du Sieur de la Salle pour Aller dans le 
Mexique”; Bernou changed this to read: ““Riuiere par ou descendit 
le Sieur de la Salle au sortir du Lac Erie pour aller dans le Mexique.” 
The first inscription may simply mean that La Salle knew of this 
route as a possible route to Mexico. The second inscription asserts 
that La Salle actually went down the Ohio on his way to Mexico. 

It is remarkable how highly Bernou’s copy has been praised, 
although its draughtsmanship is much inferior to the model. Besides 


54 La Salle, 24f. See also Gravier, Etude sur une Carte inconnue, 40. 
55C. H. Hanna, The Wilderness Trail (2 vols., New York, 1911), 
2:213f; J. Delanglez, Some La Salle Journeys, 32f. 
au = See the sketch in Winsor, Narrative and Critical History of America, 
7212. 
57 Carte de la découuerte du Sr Jolliet . . . , facsimile in Marcel, Re 
productions de cartes et de globes, p. 27, from BSH, B 404449. The vari- 
ant in the title is discussed in “The Discovery of the Mississippi. Primary 
Sources, M1p-AMERICA, 27 (1945) :229; the date when Bernou was in pos- 
session of this map is deduced from one of his questionnaires; “The Dis- 
covery of the Mississippi. Secondary Sources,” ibid., 28 (1946) :11f.— 
About 1700, Bernou gave his copy to Claude Delisle; “The Sources of the 
Delisle Map of America, 1703,” ibid., 25 (1943) :285. 
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changing the interpolated inscription, Bernou omitted five legends 
or inscriptions, one of which refers to the outgoing journey of Jol- 
liet; he added other legends, such as a short portage between the 
Ohio and a river which, from the position of its mouth at the south- 
west end of Lake Erie, can only be the Maumee. Finally, he in- 
vented a wide waterway between Munising, Michigan, and Little 
Bay De Noc, thus joining Lake Superior directly to Green Bay. 

The truth is that Bernou’s reduction is valueless for studying the 
cartographical evolution of the Great Lakes and the Mississippi 
Valley.°* The single item of information which it supplies is that 
Bernou also had a copy of Jolliet’s lost map. 

It is still more difficult to understand how this map could be 
attributed to Jolliet more than forty years after Marcel’s publica- 
tion of its facsimile. Unless one had seen specimens of Bernou’s 
handwriting, of which there are hundreds of pages in the Bibli- 
othéque Nationale, it might have been difficult to identify Bernou 
as its author, but it should have been easy to compare the handwrit- 
ing of the letter inscribed in a band below the map itself with 
specimens of Jolliet’s genuine handwriting. Such a comparison 
would have made it evident that the explorer had not drawn this 
map. Moreover, one wonders why those who have seen photo- 
graphs of the anonymous map, of the larger and of the smaller 
maps persist in saying that they were all made by Jolliet. Jolliet 
might conceivably have drawn one of these three maps, but he 
cannot have drawn all three. 

I formerly held as probable that the so-called Jolliet larger map 
was the work of Randin;>* but several reasons have concurred to 
make me believe that Franquelin is more probably its author. 

The first reason is the similarity of the handwriting of the let- 
ter inscribed in a band on the left-hand side of the map with 
Franquelin’s handwriting, of which there are twenty-five pages— 
six memorials and an autograph letter—in the Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale, Paris.*° 


58 Parkman (La Salle, 453) wrote: “A part of this map [Bernou’s 
reduction] is based on the Jesuit map of Lake Superior, the legends being 
here for the most part identical, though the shape of the lake is better 
given by Jolliet.”—-We have here another instance of Parkman’s typical 
attitude. All that Bernou did was to copy the legends from the larger 
map, whose author had in turn copied them from the Jesuit map; and 
anyone can see that the shape of Lake Superior is better given on the 
larger map, first, because its author was a more skillful draughtsman 
than Bernou, and secondly, because he followed more closely the Jesuit 
map of 1671. 

59 ag, Description of Louisiana, 109. 

60 BN, Clairambault, 879 :278-294. 
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Another reason for attributing this map to Franquelin is the 
similarity in style with other maps which were certainly made by 
him, in particular with a map of the St. Lawrence based on “memoirs 
and observations of Sieur Jolliett.”*' 

The third reason is the following passage in one of Franquelin’s 
petitions to the minister: “Toward the end of 1674, they [Frontenac 
and Duchnesneau} received orders from the Court to send plans of 
various parts of the colony and several maps of the newly discovered 
countries, and persuaded him [Franquelin]} to give up his trading 
and to devote his time to mapmaking .. ."** I have pointed out 
that, except for the mention of Duchesneau being in Canada in 
1674, the rest of the passage is entirely accurate, and that this slight 
error was easily explained by the fact that Franquelin wrote this 
petition nearly twenty years later.** 

We have called attention to important changes which Franque- 
lin introduced or was told to introduce in the wording of Jolliet's 
dedicatory letter as preserved by the anonymous copyist;** as we 
shall see, corresponding changes were made in the original nomen- 
clature as preserved by the anonymous copyist and by Randin. For 
these reasons, Franquelin’s map must be dated later than Jolliet’s 
original, which was more faithfully reproduced by the anonymous 
copyist and by Randin. We saw that Franquelin began his carto- 
graphical work “toward the end of 1674,” and we know that Bernou 
in Paris had already made a copy of Franquelin’s map in the first 
months of 1676.°° For these reasons we have given 1675 as the 
date of Franquelin’s map. 

In view of what we have said thus far, it follows that this is not 
the map which was sent to Colbert in 1674, for Frontenac explicitly 
wrote to the Minister: ‘I am sending by my secretary the map which 
he {Jolliet} made as well as the noteworthy details which he was 
able to recall.’’** 

There is no doubt that Franquelin used Jolliet’s original as his 
model for the 1675 map. This can readily be seen by comparing 
the region west of Lake Michigan with the corresponding territory 
on the anonymous and on the Randin maps. Moreover, the title 


61 ASH, 126-1-3. Cf. “Franquelin, Mapmaker,” loc. cit., 62; “Louis 
Jolliet. The Middle Years,” ibid., 27 (1945) :95. 

62 Memoire touchant les voyages que Franquelin hydrographe du roy 
en Canada a fait a Quebec et a Paris ..., BN, Clairambault, 879:294. 

63 “Franquelin, Mapmaker,” loc. cit., 31. 

64“The Discovery of the Mississippi. Primary Sources,” loc. cit., 229. 

65 “The Discovery of the Mississippi. Secondary Sources,” loc. cit., 10f. 

66 Frontenac to Colbert, November 14, 1674, RAPQ, 1927, 77. 
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specifies that the map illustrates “la decouuerte du S" Jolliet,” and 
its main purpose is to show how easy it would be to go by boat 
from Niagara to the Gulf of Mexico. 

From the title of the map we also conclude that the lakes were 
shown on Jolliet’s original; this is confirmed by the fact that they 
are shown on the anonymous and on the Randin maps. How the 
contours of the lakes appeared on Jolliet’s original is a matter of 
conjecture, for, with the exception of Lake Superior, their deline- 
ation is different on each of the three maps. There is no evidence 
that Jolliet went farther west than Sault Ste Marie. Since we do 
not know which route he took in his outward journey to the West, 
we cannot say whether he ever was on Lake Ontario; he never saw 
Lake Erie, for the Jolliet whom Galinée met in 1669 is his brother 
Adrien; and he never saw the southern part of Lake Huron, nor the 
southern and eastern shores of Lake Michigan.** 


67 The fact that the south shore of Lake Michigan is delineated on the 
anonymous map is no proof that Jolliet explored it (supra, 70), any more 
than the delineation of the south shore of Lake Huron and of Lake Erie 
is a proof that he saw them. The further fact that there appears on the 
anonymous map a river coming from the southeast which empties into 
Lake Michigan does not mean that Jolliet “entered” the St. Joseph River. 
Randin’s map, which is also based on Jolliet’s, shows no river at this place, 
but there is such a river on Franquelin’s map of 1675, with a circular lake 
30 miles wide in the middle of its course. This last feature makes it evi- 
dent that the insertion of this river in the map is no proof of actual 
exploration, for there was no such lake half way up the St. Joseph River 
in historic times. 











PART II 


Preliminary Remarks 


From the examination of the maps in the preceding section we 
conclude that Jolliet’s lost map had the following general appear- 
ance. The outline of the continent resembled that of the anony- 
mous map; the Mississippi was drawn clear to the Gulf and the 
delineation of its course was not much different from that on the 
Randin map; we can no more than conjecture what was the shape 
of the Great Lakes. 

In this section we shall attempt to determine the nomenclature 
that was inscribed on the map; that is, those place-names and in- 
scriptions along the route followed by the explorers, and the names 
of Indian tribes they heard of during their journey. 

To draw his map Jolliet had to remember the general course of 
the Mississippi, which was not difficult, for on his return he told 
Dablon that it flowed in a southward direction; he also had to re- 
member the location of its tributaries. He did not have to remem- 
ber the French legends, for these were first thought of in Quebec 
after his return; but he had to remember the locale of the minerals 
which he inscribed on his map. It was easy to inscribe the names 
of the northern Indian tribes, since these tribes and the general lo- 
cation of their villages were known in Canada before the voyage. 
It is surprising how well he remembered more than a score of Indian 
tribes below the Wisconsin River, as can be seen by comparing his 
nomenclature with that of Marquette. 

In order to explain why we say that some names were on Jolliet’s 
map while others were not, and why those which were, are spelled 
in one way rather than another, a few general observations must be 
made with regard to the copyists of his map. 

The three transcriptions of Jolliet’s dedicatory letter show that 
each copyist spelled the words according to his own fancy, abbrevi- 
ating and capitalizing at random, with his own rules of punctuation. 

The copyists were not always able to decipher the handwriting 
on their model, and when they met with Indian names which they 
had not previously heard, they transcribed what they thought was 
on the original. 

In drawing their maps they omitted some place-names and in- 

94 
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serted others; they were little concerned with inscribing the names 
in exactly the same places as on the original, and they were satis- 
fied if the latitudes on their maps approximated those marked on 
their model. The adjoining table illustrates this last particularity. 

Jolliet mentioned three latitudes to Dablon: that of the mouth 
of the Wisconsin (42°30’); that of the mouth of the Missouri 
River (at about latitude 38°); and that of the terminus of the ex- 
pedition (33°), which he also repeated in his letter to Laval. We 
may presume that he entered them correctly on his map. 

Of the five copies of this map none has Jolliet’s latitudes for the 
mouth of the Wisconsin River or for the mouth of the Missouri; 
and the terminus of the expedition is indicated on the Manitoumie 
only, where it is placed nearly fifty miles north of the latitude given 
by Jolliet. 
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The Nomenclature of Jolliet’s Lost Map 


(1) Sault Ste Marie. 


The name of this place was certainly on Jolliet’s map, because 
it was the starting point of his voyage, and also his headquarters 
in the West. If he wrote the name on the Canadian side where the 
anonymous copyist and Randin have it, there was undoubtedly a 
sign to indicate that the mission was on the American side, as on 
Marquette’s map and on Franquelin’s map of 1678. 


(2) St. Ignace? Missilimakinak ? 


It is difficult to say whether Jolliet had either or both of these 
names on his map. Marquette and Franquelin on his map of 1675, 
call St. Ignace the mission on the mainland; by Missilimakinak, the 
anonymous copyist means Mackinac Island, while on Franquelin’s 
map of 1678, Missilimakinac designates the settlement on the main- 
land. 


1) The Green Bay-Wisconsin Group 


(3) Folle auoine (Menominee). 


NOTE.—The identification of the tribes is added in paren- 
theses. The spelling is that of the Handbook of American Indians 
North of Mexico, F. W. Hodges, ed., (4th impression, 2 vols., 
Washington, D. C., 1912). 

It is unlikely that this name was on Jolliet’s map. Marquette 
took it from the Jesuit map of 1671. The dependence of this section 
of Marquette’s map on that of Lake Superior is discussed in “Mar- 
quette’s Autograph Map of the Mississippi River,” MiD-AMERICA, 
27(1945) :36f. 


(4) Baye des Puans (Green Bay). 


Manitoumie I and II have “Lac des Puans,” as Green Bay 
was generally known before 1660. “Le lac des Oiiinipegouek, qui 
n'est proprement qu’vne grande baye de celuy des Hurons; d'autres 
l’appellent le lac des puans, non qu'il soit salé comme l'eau de la 
Mer, que les Sauuages appellent Oiiinipeg c’est 4 dire eau puante; 


mais pource qu’il est enuironné de terres ensouffrées.”—JR, 45:218. 
97 
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(5) Puans (Winnebago). 

On the anonymous map and on the Manitoumie these Indians 
are located on the Fox River, not far from present-day Lake Winne- 
bago. This was their position on Jolliet’s map rather than on the 
eastern shore of Green Bay where Randin placed them. Infra, no. 6. 


(6) P8te8atami (Potawatomi). 


On Marquette’s map, these Indians are located where Randin 
has the Puans. Considering that Marquette spent the winter of 
1673-1674 at the St. Francis Xavier mission where he made his map, 
he knew better than Randin the name of the tribe on the eastern 
shore of Green Bay in 1673. 


(7) 8tagami (Foxes). 

These Indians were not on the explorers’ route, and because 
of the various locations of their village on the different maps, one 
cannot say where Jolliet placed them. 

On the Jesuit map of 1671, a Fox village is marked on the 
east bank of the middle reaches of the Wolf River, where Allouez 
found them in 1673 (JR, 54:206); they occupy the same location 
on Marquette’s map and on that of Franquelin of 1675. In 1678, 
however, the latter located the village on the northern shore of 
Lake Winnebago. The anonymous copyist has the Foxes west of 
the headwaters of the Wolf River; they occupy the same general 
location on Randin’s map but the river is not marked. 


(8) [Three lakes and the Wolf River}. 


Marquette makes no distinction between Lake Winnebago, 
Lake Butte des Morts, Lake Winneconne and Lake Poygan; on his 
map as on the Jesuit map of 1671 only one lake is shown. The 
anonymous copyist and Randin have three lakes; on Manitoumie I 
the four lakes are sharply differentiated. 


(9) [Fox] River. 
This river is marked on all the maps, but no name is given 
on any of them. 


(10) Mask8tens (Mascoutens). 


This name was added by the engraver of the Jesuit map of 
Lake Superior after the frame was drawn. The alternative ‘Nation 
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du Feu” is found on only one copy of Jolliet’s map, on that of Fran- 
quelin of 1675. The location of this village is the same on all the 
maps.—'" Mascoutensac”” on the two Manitoumie is a variant; Théve- 
not’s ““Man8tensac”’ is a misreading. —The author of the map in the 
“Codex Canadiensis” has ‘““Maskoutensac,” which is another indica- 
tion that he had access to the draft of the Manitoumie. 


(11) Portage (Portage, Wis.). 
On Marquette’s and on the two Franquelin maps, the portage 
is clearly indicated, but not legended. 


(12) Chemin de I’Allee. 


This inscription appears only on the Manitoumie and on its 
two derived maps. It consists of a schematic double (single in 
Thévenot) dotted line from Green Bay to the Mississippi. It does 
not follow the course of the Fox River which the explorers certainly 
ascended. The author of the Manitoumie inserted the inscription 
to distinguish the outward journey from the return route. Infra, 
no. 77.—On Franquelin’s map of 1675, there is also a dotted line 
along the northern bank of the Wisconsin River as well as the 
following inscription south of the Wisconsin and of the Fox: 
“Chemin ou Riuiere par lequel le S" Jolliet est entré dans la Riuiere 
Colbert qui se descharge dans Mexique.”” It is possible that, as on 
his other maps, Jolliet had a dotted line to indicate the route which 
he followed.—"'The Voyage of Louis Jolliet to Hudson Bay,” /oc. 
cit., 241-244; ‘Last Voyages and Death of Louis Jolliet,” in RAPQ, 
1944, 170ff. 


(13) Riuiere de Miskonsing (Wisconsin River). 


This variant is the earliest appearance of the name Wisconsin. 
—The variants on the Manitoumies and Thévenot are misreadings. 
“Miskovs” for ‘‘Miskous’” on Franquelin’s map of 1678 is a variant 
of an Acadian name—Miscou—which was much better known in 
Canada than the western river; on his map of 1675, Franquelin has 
“Riuiere de Misconsing.” 

In 1681, La Salle used both forms “Ouisconsing” and ‘‘Mis- 
consing.’—Henne pin’s Description of Louisiana, 88. 


(14) Mines de fer. 
The location of these iron mines varies on each map. See 


5Uu pra, p- 95. 
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(15) La Frontenacie. 


It is an exaggeration to say that Jolliet “christened Frontenacie 
the whole country which he had explored.""—E. Myrand, Frontenac 
et ses amis (Quebec, 1902), 3, note 1—The map shows that the 
name applied to southern Wisconsin and northern Illinois. It is 
not surprising that the Jesuit author of the Manitoumie map replaced 
this name by “Terres inhabitées,”” which is practically meaningless. 
In 1675, Franquelin changed the name into “La Colbertie ou 
Amerique Occidentale,’ Bernou duly inserted this inscription in his 
reduction of Franquelin’s map, but in a memorandum of 1676, he 
substituted “Louisiane” for “Amerique Occidentale.”"— Cf. ‘The 
Discovery of the Mississippi. Secondary Sources,” /oc. cit., 11. 

In passing we may note that Hennepin never meant anything 
more than ‘‘Frontenacie” or ‘“Colbertie’” when he speaks of ‘Louisi- 
ane.”"—A plausible reason for the elimination of ‘‘Frontenacie’”’ from 
Franquelin’s map of 1678 is given in ‘Louis Jolliet. The Middle 
Years,” loc. cit., 70f, 74. 


(16) Kitchigamins (Kitchigami). 


In view of the fact that these Indians are not on Marquette’s 
map, we conclude that the explorers did not meet them. _Jolliet 
knew nothing about the Kitchigami, except that they were inland 
west of the Mississippi. 

The name first occurs in the Relation of 1699-1670, in which 
Allouez wrote: “Four leagues from here [Mascoutens village} are 
the Kikabou [Kickapoo] and the Kitchigamich, who speak the same 
language as the Machkouteng.”—JR, 54:232.—In Thwaites’ index, 
the Ketchigamins and Kitchigamich are listed as though they were 
two different tribes; the Kitchigamich spoken of by Allouez were 
more probably a band of Ketchigamins that had come eastward from 
their habitat west of the Mississippi. In the spring of 1670, Mar- 
quette wrote to Dablon: “The Illinois live thirty days’ journey by 
land from La Pointe du Saint-Esprit, toward the south-southwest. 
[On the way to the Illinois villages} one passes through the Nation 
of the Ketchigamins, who live in the interior and number more than 
twenty large cabins.—JR, 54:184.—On Randin’s map the Kitchi- 
gamins are located in the interior south-southwest of La Pointe. 

The French text in Thwaites “Ils sont au seul ‘Sur-Oiiest de la 
pointe du Saint Esprit’’ should read: “Ils sont au Sud Sur-Oiiest de 
la pointe du Saint Esprit.” 
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(17) 8a8iatanons (Wea). 


This name was also known prior to 1673. In August of the 
preceding year, Allouez wrote that there were three cabins of 
Ouaouiatanonkak near the Mascoutens village; and later in his jour- 
nal in summing up the state of the mission, he says that among the 
Indians who came to the Miami village were the Ouaouiatanouk: 
“Some of these Indians stay a short time, others stay longer. These 
tribes dwell on the banks of the Mississippi, and all speak the same 
language.’—JR, 58:40-42.—Since the 8a8iatanons are not marked 
on Marquette’s map, we conclude, as in the case of the Kitchigamins, 
that the explorers did not meet them. 


2) The Mississippi River 
(18) Riuiere Buade (Mississippi River). 


We could infer that Jolliet had originally legended the Missis- 
sippi ‘“Riuiere Buade’’ because this name is found on the anonymous 
and on the Randin maps. We are absolutely certain that he did 
so from what he says in his dedicatory letter to Frontenac: ‘Cette 
grande Riuiere ... . qui porte vre nom scau Riu. Buade { Frontenac’s 
patronymic}. He then gives the reason why he had this christened 
the Mississippi: ‘‘po" auoir este decouuerte ces années dernieres 1673 
et 1674 par les |*'* ordres que vo* me donnastes entrant dans ure 
gouuernem' de la nouuelle france.” 

We have called attention to the fact that because “Buade” 
is changed into “Colbert” in Franquelin’s transcription of this let- 
ter, the above sentence no longer makes sense.—‘“The Discovery of 
the Mississippi. Primary Sources,” /oc. cit., 229.—The following 
peculiarities indicate that Franquelin was told to make the change. 

In copying Jolliet’s map, he had twice written on the west 
bank of the Mississippi a name other than ‘‘Riuiere Colbert.” All 
that remains of this legend is the letter ““R” of “Riuiere,” in the 
two places where it was originally inscribed. Although the rest 
has been so thoroughly erased that one cannot be sure of what 
Franquelin had first written, the erasure occupies the space of the 
word “Buade.”” This change was necessary in order to make the 
map agree with the text of the dedicatory letter; so Franquelin 
wrote ‘‘Riuiere Colbert” on the east bank of the Mississippi oppo- 
site the place where he had “R. Buade,” and again between the 
banks of the river below the mouth of the Illinois. It was only 
logical that after this change ‘‘La Frontenacie” should become “La 
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Colbertie’’; both changes, of course, were made to win Colbert's 
favor. A fort and a lake were already named after Frontenac on 
the map, and it would have been undiplomatic to leave the two 
legends added by Jolliet; so Frontenac generously split the honors 
with Colbert by naming after the minister the great river of the 
West and a section of the territory discovered. 

The Jesuit author of the Manitoumie would not, of course, 
call the Mississippi after the governor, any more than he called 
the region west of Lake Michigan “Frontenacie’’; instead he gave 
the river its Indian name and translated it into French. 

The plausible reason for the disappearance of “Frontenacie”’ 
from Franquelin’s map of 1678 (supra, no. 15), also applies to the 
disappearance of “Buade’ and its replacement by ‘‘Messisipi.” 
The successive appelations of Lake Ontario make this reason still 
more plausible; this lake is called “Lac Frontenac ou Ontario” by 
the anonymous copyist, and “Lac Ontario a present Lac Frontenac’’ 
by Randin. In 1675, Franquelin wrote “Lac Frontenac,” but named 
it “Lac Ontario” in 1678. 


3) The Iowa Group 


NOTE.—The fact that the anonymous copyist and Randin list 
in exactly the same order the Indian tribes of the Iowa, the Mis- 
souri and the Arkansas groups, proves that they copied the same 
model. 


(19) River on the east bank of the Mississippi. 


This river is a contribution by the draughtsman of the Mani- 
toumie map; it was not on Jolliet’s original. The same is true of the 
western tributary between the Missouri and the Arkansas, and the 
three eastern tributaries between the Ohio and the Gulf. Nobody 
in Canada or in France could even have suspected the existence of 
the southernmost eastern tributary. None of these rivers is 
marked on Marquette’s map. 


(20) [Iowa] River. 


L. G. Weld’s identification of this river with the Iowa is 
mainly based on the comparisons of the latitudes on Marquette’s 
map.—‘‘Joliet and Marquette in Iowa,” The lowa Journal of His- 
tory and Politics, 1 (1903):16.—In this respect we observed 
(“Marquette’s Autograph Map,” /oc. cit., 41) that “to determine 
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which of the two rivers [the Iowa or the Des Moines} it represents 
we must postulate that the error in computing the latitudes was 
constant, whereas there is a variable difference between the latitudes 
of several identifiable points on [Marquette’s} map and their true 
positions.""—A better argument in favor of this identification is Mar- 

uette’s drawing of the lower course of the river: the loop formed 
before it disembogues into the Mississippi is distinctly noticeable on 
the original. 


(21) Pe8area (Peoria) 300 cabanes 180 canots de 50 pieds de long. 


The inscription was on Jolliet’s lost map. Except for the 
number of canoes, he had given the above figures to Dablon.—"The 
1674 Account of the Discovery of the Mississippi,” /oc. cit., 318.— 
The 300 cabins and the size of the canoes are again mentioned in 
his letter to Laval—"The Discovery of the Mississippi. Primary 
Sources,” /oc. cit., 224—The Randin variant expresses another de- 
tail communicated by Jolliet to Dablon and which he repeated in 
the dedicatory letter and his letter to Laval; namely, they were 
wooden canoes in contradistinction to the bark canoes used by the 
Indians of Canada. 

The variant of the name of these Indians on the Manitoumie 
is another case of the draughtsman being unable to decipher the 
handwriting of the manuscript. - 


(22) Illinois. 


To indicate that the Peoria were an Illinois tribe, the anony- 
mous copyist drew five huts, each representing an Indian village, 
but wrote six names along the south bank of the river. Jolliet had 
told Dablon that the village of 300 cabins was an Illinois village. 

The Illinois had long been known to dwell on the banks of 
the Mississippi. On the Jesuit map of 1671, there is an inscription 
to the effect that from La Pointe there are 150 leagues to their 
villages situated “toward the south”; this was an inaccurate render- 
ing of what Marquette had written in the spring of 1670. See 
supra, no. 16. 


(23) Moing8ena (Moingwena). 


This legend on the Manitoumie shows that its author had 
access to Marquette’s map.—It is true that in his journal of 1672 
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(JR, 58:40), Allouez speaks of the Mengakonkia as dwelling on 
the banks of the Mississippi. Ethnologists identify these Indians 
with the Moingwena, but we do not know whether the author of 
the Manitoumie was able to make this identification. 

As will be seen, the presence of several other legends on the 
Manitoumie is inexplicable unless we postulate that its author had 
Marquette’s map. 


(24) Otontanta (Oto). 
(25) Pana (Ponca). 
(26) Maha (Omaha). 


(27) Pa8tet (Iowa). 


On the Oto, cf. M. Mott, ‘““The Relation of Historic Indian 
Tribes to Archaeological Manifestations in Iowa,” The lowa Jour- 
nal of History and Politics, 36 (1938) :258-261; on the Omaha, 
ibid., 261-263; on the Iowa or loway, sbid., 234ff, and 305f. 

With regard to the omission of the last three names on the 
Manitoumie, see supra, p. 94-95. 


(28) River. 
See supra, no. 19. 


(29) Pierres Sanguines. 


On Jolliet’s map, this legend was near the mouth of the IIli- 
nois River, and was mistakenly placed along the nameless river 
(supra, no. 28) by the draughtsman of the Manitoumie map. 

All inscriptions referring to minerals represent places actu- 
ally seen by the explorers; it is certain that Jolliet did not go pros- 
pecting along any of the tributaries of the Mississippi. The objec- 
tion that, on all maps, names of Indian tribes are inscribed far 
inland has no value. For the explorers could learn these names 
from Indians whom they met, but could hardly have identified the 
minerals mentioned by Indians whose language they did not know 
or with which they were imperfectly acquainted. For instance, from 
the description of a metal by an Indian, La Salle (Margry, 2:179) 
thought there was mercury in the Fox River Valley. 
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4) The Missouri Group 


NoTE—See supra, 3) the Iowa Group, the remark about 
the local sequence of Indian names along this river.—The figures 
next to the names in the Marquette column indicate the sequence 
reading from east to west. 


(30) {Missouri} River. 


After his return to Quebec, Jolliet had a vivid recollection of 
the Missouri River. He told Dablon of the difficulty of ascending 
the Mississippi below latitude 38° where a large river coming from 
the west-northwest had its mouth.—"The 1674 Account of the Dis- 
covery of the Mississippi,” /oc. cit., 318—He also told Frontenac 
(“The Discovery of the Mississippi. Primary Sources,” /oc. cit., 
221) and repeated in his dedicatory letter (7bid., 229), that the 
Gulf of California could be reached by ascending ‘‘one of the large 
rivers which come from the West.” If he had remembered the 
name of the river which made such an impression upon him, he 
would undoubtedly have inscribed it on his map. 

“Pekittan8i,” the original name of the Missouri River (Gab- 
riel Marest to Iberville, July 10, 1700, ASH, 115-10:no. 15), is on 
Marquette’s map; the fact that it is not on the Manitoumie is prob- 
ably due to the Paris draughtsman, for the author of the Manitoumie 
uses the name in a narrative of the voyage of 1673. 


(31) Mess8ri (Missouri). 


(32) Kansa (Kansa). 


The variants “K8za" on Franquelin’s map of 1678 and 
“Kamssi’’ on the Manitoumie are clearly misreadings; Liébaux wrote 
“Kamissi.”"—The map in the ‘Codex Canadiensis” has “Kamssi,” 
the Manitoumie reading. 


(33) 8chagé (Osage). 


On the manuscript of the Manitoumie ‘‘Kansa” and ‘‘Ouchage”’ 
were written close together, or ““Ouchage” was immediately below 
“Kansa.” The Manitoumie draughtsman thought that the ow of 
the second word was the alternative conjunction and wrote sive 
(or); Liébaux translated the Latin conjunction into French autre- 
{ment}. 
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(34) Pani (Pawnee). 


The author of the Manitoumie preferred the “Paniassa” of 
Marquette’s map to the “Pani” of Jolliet’s. As on Marquette’s 
map, “Paniassa” is also the name of one of the tribes of the Ar- 
kansas group. Infra, no. 48.—'‘Paniassa” is one of the renditions 
by early French travelers of Paniwasaba, the Omaha name of the 
Wichita. 


(35) Minongio (Unidentified). 


This tribe or village has the same location on the maps of 
the anonymous copyist and of Randin; it is the westernmost tribe 
of the Missouri group. On the Manitoumie, the variant “Minonk” 
is located on the northern bank of the Arkansas, and on the Fran- 
quelin map of 1678, “Minouk” is on the south bank of the same 
river. 


(36) River. 
See supra, no. 19. 


(37) Grand village. 


What “large village’ Franquelin meant is not known, but 
this legend was certainly not on Jolliet’s original map. 


(38) Nations qui ont des Cheuaux et des Chameaux. 


Answering a critic of one of his memorials, Bernou said that 
the relations of the voyage of 1673 ‘speak of horses although in a 
vague manner.” When we discussed this memorial we pointed 
out that in reporting Jolliet’s words Dablon vaguely referred to 
“animals which the western Indians ride as we ride horses.” 
Bernou, however, had two relations of the voyage of 1673, that by 
Dablon and another account which seems to be no longer extant. 
It is possible that there was in the latter a less vague allusion to 
horses. 

The critic had also written that although “during his voyage, 
Jolliet saw a great number of domesticated and wild animals, he 
did not see even one horse.” Bernou replied by saying: “on one 
of the two maps a place is marked to indicate the presence of 
horses.” —"'The Discovery of the Mississippi. Secondary Sources,” 
loc. cit., 21£.—From this assertion made in the first months of 1677, 
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it would seem that at the time Bernou had a copy of the Manitoumie 
map, for it is the only one on which a place is marked to indicate 
the presence of horses. On the other hand, the inscription “Pierres 
sanguines” near the mouth of the Illinois River on Bernou’s reduc- 
tion of Franquelin’s map of 1675 is an indication that he had a 
copy of Jolliet’s original, for the latter is the only map that has such 
an inscription at this place. 

The reason why it is not certain that Bernou had a copy of 
the Manitoumie map is that in the above-mentioned memorial, 
Bernou speaks of having seen four maps of the Mississippi which 
were then in Paris, and says that he had copies of two, implying that 
the inscription indicating the presence of horses was on one of his 
two copies. Now, we know that he made a copy of Franquelin’s 
map of 1675, and he must have had a copy of Jolliet’s original for 
the reason mentioned in the preceding paragraph; on neither of these 
two maps, however, is there any indication of horses. 

The other kind of animals which these inland tribes are said to 
have are camels. While the Indians whom the explorers met on 
their route may have said that there were horses in the West, they 
can hardly have mentioned camels, for these were altogether un- 
known in North America. This then is clearly a case of Jolliet’s 
misunderstanding the Indians. 

A further problem is whether these camels are an invention 
of the author of the Manitoumie map or whether Jolliet actually 
said that there were camels in the West. The following discussion ° 
sets forth the reasons for believing that camels were probably men- 
tioned in the lost relation. 

In two of his letters La Salle criticizes Jolliet’s description of 
the Illinois country. In the first letter dated August 22, 1681 (Mar- 
gty, 2:244), after describing the Illinois River Valley, La Salle goes 
on to say: “Indian corn and tobacco grow to an extraordinary height, 
but Jolliet falsely asserted that corn is sown twice a year.” In no 
extant relation is there mention of two harvests of Indian corn in 
the Illinois country, but in the dedicatory letter to Frontenac and 
in his letter to Laval, Jolliet refers to three harvests of wheat in the 
Arkansas country. 

Later in the same letter, La Salle speaks as follows of the 
fauna in Illinois: ‘There are very many beavers and otters, but no 
ostriches, nor pomegranates, nor lemons, as Jolliet falsely reported.” 
—Ibid., 245. 

We have only a fragment of La Salle’s second letter which 
was written after March 1683. After comparing the Piakimina 
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ersimmon) to the medlar, he observes: “This is perhaps what 
Jolliet called pomegranates, although they are nowhere to be found, 
any more than oranges, lemons, and ostriches. All this is purely 
imaginary.’ —Ibid., 178. 

Jolliet had spoken of pomegranates to Dablon, and these fruits 
as well as lemons are also mentioned in the dedicatory letter, but 
in neither of these two documents is there any reference to oranges 
or ostriches. The latter are mentioned only in Jolliet’s private letter 
to Laval, which La Salle did not see, for he would certainly have 
called attention to another fruit which Jolliet identified with pine- 
apples, which we know do not grow in Illinois. 

The logical explanation of La Salle’s statements seems to be 
that already suggested; namely, there was a relation of the voyage 
of 1673 which is no longer extant in which oranges and ostriches 
were mentioned. Hence, if Jolliet identified birds which he saw as 
ostriches, he can easily have thought that the animals in the West 
described to him by the Indians were camels. Furthermore, we 
know that the sketch of the map of 1678 was furnished to Fran- 
quelin by Jolliet himself, and this map is decorated with numerous 
figures of animals, among which are ostriches and camels west of 
the Mississippi. 


5) The Arkansas Group 


NOTE.—For the east-west local sequence on the anonymous 
and on the Randin maps, see supra 3) the lowa Group.—The identi- 
ty in local sequence on these two maps and their dissimilarity with 
Marquette’s map (supra, the Missouri Group), show that the model 
copied by the first two was different from Marquette’s map.—On 
Franquelin’s map of 1678, the names are inscribed alternately on both 
banks of the river—Wéith regard to the omissions on the Mani- 
toumie, see supra, pp. 83, 95. 


(39) Metchigamea (Michgamea). 


The variants on the anonymous and on the Randin maps are 
instances of the copyist’s inability to decipher the handwriting of 
the model. Supra, p. 94. 

On this Indian village, cf. ““Marquette’s Autograph Map,” 
loc. cit., 45-47. 


(40) Riuiere Bazire (Arkansas River). 


Charles Bazire was an influential Quebec merchant who was 
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royal tax collector in Canada in 1674.—Claire Bissot, whom Jolliet 
married in 1675, was the cousin of Bazire’s wife. 
(41) Atotiosi (Uzutiuhi). 


This name is not on Randin’s map. The engineer wrote the 
legends along the Arkansas so close to the Mississippi that there 
was no room left to inscribe the name of this tribe. 


(42) Matora (Mento?). 
(43) Akoroua (Koroa). 
(44) Emamoueta (Unidentified). 
(45) Papikaha (Quapaw?). 
(46) Tanik8a (Tunica). 
(47) Aiahichi (Eyeish). 
(48) Paniassa (Wichita). 
See supra, no. 34. 


6) The Gulf Group 
(49) Tahensa (Taensa) Sauuages. 


The explorers did not go as far as the villages of these Indians, 
but were told that they lived on the west bank of the Mississippi, 
where La Salle found them nine years later—'‘‘Tahenla” is a mis- 
reading by the author or by the draughtsman of the Manitoumie. 


(50) Le Mexique. 


On the model used by Randin, Mexico or New Spain was 
probably inscribed farther to the southwest. 


(51) Le Sein (de?) Mexique. 


On Franquelin’s map of 1675, an inscription along the Missis- 
sippi reads as follows: ‘‘Riuiere qui se descharge dans le Sein Mexi- 
que.’"—On Manitoumie II and on Thévenot’s map, the legend is 
“Golphe de Mexique.”"—On the map in the “Codex Canadiensis” 
the reading is as on Manitoumie I, ““Golphe du Mexique.” 
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(52) River. 
See supra, no. 19. 


(53) La Floride. 


(54) Europeans. 


Jolliet thus showed on his map what he had told Dablon; 
namely, that Europeans were to the left, 7. e., inland east of the 
Mississippi— The 1674 Account of the Discovery of the Missis- 
sippi,”’ /oc. cit., 319.—The explorers misunderstood their informants, 
or were misinformed by the Indians with regard to the distance— 
two days’ journey—to the settlements of these Europeans. The 
nearest Spanish settlement to the east was more than 450 airline 
miles from the southernmost point reached by the expedition. 


(55) Apistonga (unidentified) Sauuages. 


On Franquelin’s map of 1678, these Indians are located farther 
north, and are combined with the ‘Matohali.” Infra, no. 65.— 
Randin did not inscribe this name, because the space on the map 
which he used as a basis is filled with conjectural rivers. 


(56) Mons8peria (Mosopelea). 

This name is not on Randin’s map for the same reason as that 
given in the preceding number. 

Besides the evidence on the anonymous map and on both 
Manitoumie maps, there is a statement in a contemporary document 
proving that ‘Monsoperia’’ was on Jolliet’s map. ‘He {Jolliet] 
did not advert to the fact that the Mosolpelea, whom he marks on 
his map, were completely wiped out before his voyage.” This is 
an interpretation of a passage in one of La Salle’s letters dated 
August 22, 1681 (Margry, 2:237), in which the latter simply says 
that the Mosopelea had been defeated by the Iroquois several years 
earlier. Although this document is worthless (infra, no. 74), it is 
clear that its author had seen Jolliet’s map with the name of these 
Indians on it. Here, by the way, we have an example of how 
absurd it is to divide historical evidence into “good” and “bad” 
documents, and to suppose that a “good” document must be accepted 
in toto, while a “bad” one should be wholly reject. 

On the anonymous map the ‘“Mons8peria’’ are located on the 
east bank of the Mississippi below the Arkansas River and opposite 
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the Taensa villages. In 1682, La Salle met a Mosopelea chief who 
had settled in the Taensa villages with five cabins of his people.—- 
Narrative of Nicolas de La Salle, Margry, 1:569; and narrative of 
Tonti, #bid., 610. 


(57) Akansea (Quapaw) Sauuages. 
Cf. ““Marquette’s Autograph Map,” /oc. cit., 42-45. 


(58) River. 
See supra, no. 19. 


(59) On est venu iusques icy a la hauteur de 33 degrez. 


The draughtsman of the Manitoumie thus expressed what 
Jolliet had told Dablon and had written to Laval; namely, that he 
went as far south as latitude 33°. A cross indicating the terminus 
of the expedition is inscribed on the west bank of the Mississippi 
on the Manitoumie maps; the variant of the inscription on the map 
in the “Codex Canadiensis” is noted supra, p. 87. 

On the terminus of the expedition, cf. ‘‘Marquette’s Autograph 
Map,” /oc. cit., 44, and infra, no. 74. 


7) The Ohio Group 


(60) Mons8peria ils ont des fusils. 


The variant “Mons8pelea” on Marquette’s map is inscribed 
close to the east bank of the Mississippi at latitude 35°, while on the 
Manitoumie the ‘Mons8peria’’ are located at the same latitude but 
100 miles inland east of the “Aganahalt’” (infra, no. 61). A symbol 
indicates that the latter is an Indian village, but there is no such 
symbol for the ‘‘Mons8peria.” Liébaux made it appear as though 
the “Aganahali” and the ‘“Mons8peria’” lived in the same inland 
village. 

It is difficult to explain why this name is repeated on the 
Manitoumie map (supra, no. 56). If, instead of “Mons8peria’”’ the 
name were written as on Marquette’s map, the source would ipso 
facto be ascertained; it is not impossible, however, that the author 
of the Manitoumie had written “Mons8pelea’” as on Marquette’s 
map, and that the Paris draughtsman changed it. 

Another possibility is that the source from which the author 
of the Manitoumie obtained this name also supplied the information 
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that these Indians had guns. This source may have been Jolliet 
himself, or the information may have been contained in the lost 
relation. The latter hypothesis is suggested by the fact that the 
compiler of a document analyzed in a previous article (‘The Dis- 
covery of the Mississippi. Secondary Sources, /oc. cit., 3-8) wrote: 
“Those [Indians} who are near the sea have a few guns.” 

An alternative possibility is that the author of the Manitoumie 
map learned the name of these Indians and the fact that they had 
guns from some other member of the expedition. When the Mani- 
toumie map was made, three other men who descended the Missis- 
sippi in 1673 had returned to Quebec. We know that one of these, 
Jacques Largilier, who accompanied Marquette on his last voyage 
to the Illinois country and later buried him, was questioned about 
the latter's death by the Jesuits of Quebec and of Montreal in 1675 
(C. de Rochemonteix, Les Jésuites et la Nouvelle-France au XVII° 
siécle [3 vols., Paris, 1895-1896}, 3:607), and again in 1676 on his 
return from the West (JR, 60:128). It is true that they mostly 
asked for details about Marquette’s death, but it is quite likely that 
the Jesuit in Quebec who was sufficiently interested in the voyage 
of 1673 to make a copy of Jolliet’s map also asked Largilier for 
particulars about the expedition. 

I am well aware that none of these hypotheses is satisfactory, 
but they have the merit of being based on the meager evidence 
available. I am also well aware that these hypotheses will be alto- 
gether unsatisfactory for those who “prefer to think” the opposite 
of what is obviously contained in the available evidence. 


(61) Aganatchi (Unidentified). 


“Aganahali” on Manitoumie II and on Thévenot. 


(62) Terres ciseléez. 

The meaning of “‘ciseléez” is given on Franquelin’s map of 
1678.—In 1682, Nicolas de La Salle noted that between the Ohio 
and Memphis, ‘‘cette terre est rouge, ce qui paroissoit par les ravines 
de ces coteaux.”—Margry, 1:551. 


(63) Sable doré. 


(64) Mine de fer. 


This inscription is misplaced on the Manitoumie map; Jolliet 
could not have known that there was an iron mine 70 miles inland. 
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On the anonymous map this iron mine is located and legended near 
the Mississippi, just as the other iron mine is close by the Wisconsin. 
Supra, no. 14. 


(65) Matohali (Unidentified). 


On his map of 1678, Franquelin combined this tribe with the 
“Apistanga” (supra, no. 55), adding the note that both tribes 
totalled 18 villages. On the anonymous map there are eighteen 
Indian huts, each representing a village. 


(66) Cha8anons (Shawnee). 


Galinée mentions these Indians under their Algonquian name 
in his relation of 1669-1670.—L. P. Kellogg, Early Narratives of 
the Northwest 1634-1699 (New York, ©1917), 170.—In the spring 
of 1670, Marquette wrote from La Pointe that “une Nation qu’ils 
{Illinois} appellent Chaoiianou” had visited the Illinois in the sum- 
mer of 1669; he locates their habitat as being east-southeast of the 
Illinois villages which were then on the banks of the Mississippi.— 
JR, 54:188. 

In 1678, Franquelin wrote on his map “‘Chaouanons 15 vil- 
lages” ; on the anonymous map there are fifteen huts, each represent- 


ing an Indian village. 


(67) 8abanghierra (Wabash). 


These Indians are probably the “Ouabachi” of whom La Salle 
says, in his letter of August 22, 1681, that they had been destroyed 
a few years earlier—Margry, 2:237. 


(68) Taharea (Tamarois). 
(69) Kaskinonba (Kakinonba). 


(70) Chabouasioua (Chepoussa). 


This name and those of the Sioux tribes (Henne pin’s Descrip- 
tion of Louisiana, 133-140) were learned between 1674 and 1678. 


(71) Riuiere 8ab8skig8 (Ohio River). 


This is the earliest form of ‘““Wabash.” As is well known, in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the French conceived the 
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hydrography of the Ohio basin differently from ourselves. They 
looked upon the Ohio as a tributary of the main stream which for 
them was the Wabash. This concept originated in 1673 when the 
above name was given to the mouth and the lower course of the 


Ohio. 


(72) Terres inhabitées. 


This inscription on the two Manitoumies is not on Thé- 
venot’s map. Supra, p. 82. 


(73) Manit8 Statue ou les Sauuages vont faire leurs adorations. 


Manitoumie II has “‘font’’ instead of “vont,” which does not 
make sense. Liébaux has only the first word ‘“Manit8.” 


From the title of Manitoumie I and II as well as from the 
cartouche of the latter, there is little doubt that the original manu- 
script of this map is the work of a Jesuit (supra, p. 000). The 
agreement between the place-names on the anonymous and on the 
Randin maps and the nomenclature on the Manitoumie, shows 
clearly that this Jesuit used as a basis the same Jolliet map as was 
used by the other two designers, supplementing the Jolliet nomen- 
clature with a few names taken from Marquette’s map. 

In the light of collateral evidence, it is possible to ascertain 
the source of the above inscription, which was certainly not on 
Jolliet's map, and also the identity of the author of the original 
manuscript used by the Manitoumie draughtsman. 

The reason why the country discovered should be called 
“Manitoumie” we read in the title of the map, is ‘because, in a 
beautiful valley there is a statue which the Indians acknowledged 
as their god, and which they call Manitou, meaning spirit or 
genius.” This is expressed more briefly on the map itself: “Manit8, 
Statue which the Indians worship.” On the map, however, the 
position of this statue is not in a ‘‘beautiful valley,” but some fifty 
miles east of the Mississippi, half way between the “S8ab8quig8” 
and the Illinois River. We know that no Frenchman went as far 
inland as this point until thirty years later; hence we must try to 
locate this statue somewhere along the route actually followed by 
Jolliet. 

A passage written by Dablon in the Relation of 1670-1671 
is relevant here. In August 1670, when Fathers Allouez and Dablon 
on their way to the Mascoutens villages, reached the rapids of the 
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Fox River, they “found some kind of idol, which the Indians honor 
in that place. When they pass by it, they never fail to make some 
sacrificial offering which consists of tobacco, arrows, painted objects 
and the like. They do this on their way down [the Fox River} to 
thank it for having aided them to escape the dangers of the water- 
falls of this river, and on their way up to pray for assistance on 
that perilous voyage. This idol is a rock shaped by nature in the 
form of a man’s bust; from a distance one seems to distinguish the 
head, shoulders, breast, and more specially the face, which passers- 
by are wont to paint with the brightest colors. To do away with 
this occasion of idolatrous worship, we ordered our men to remove 
it and throw it to the bottom of the river, so that it would never 
be seen again.”—JR, 55:192. 

Dablon then launches into a lyrical description of the Fox 
River Valley which “somewhat resembles the Garden of Eden.” 

From this we see that the data concerning the statue in the 
title of the Manitoumie map are contained in the section written 
by Dablon of the Relation of 1670-1671. Further facts suggest 
that he is the author of the original manuscript of the Manitoumie. 
We know that he was intensely interested in the geography of 
North America (“The Voyage of Louis Jolliet to Hudson Bay,” 
loc. cit., 234£; El Rio del Espiritu Santo [New York, 1945}, 98- 
102); and that he is very probably the author of the famous map 
of Lake Superior (““Marquette’s Autograph Map,” /oc. cit., 31-34). 
We also know that he interviewed Jolliet on his return to Quebec 
and that he wrote down what he learned from the explorer. Some- 
time after this interview, Jolliet drew a map of the Mississippi, 
which we know Dablon saw, and it would be most unlikely if Jolliet 
had not given him a copy or let him make one, considering that 
others who were far less interested than he was in the geography 
of North America had occasion to make copies of Jolliet’s map. 
Nor must we lose sight of the fact that the author of the Manitou- 
mie had Marquette’s map at his disposal. All these indications 
coupled with the fact that the draft of the map was made in Que- 
bec, point to Dablon as the most likely author of the original manu- 
script of the Manitoumie. 

But why, it may be asked, should the idol on the banks of the 
Fox River be shown on the map fifty miles inland between the Ohio 
and the Illinois rivers? Perhaps because the author wished to sup- 
port his suggestion that the whole country be named ‘Manitoumie”’ 
by placing the statue and the legend in the center of the map. 
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8) The Illinois-Lake Michigan Group 
(74) Piasa. 


It is certain that Jolliet drew on his map the picture of a piasa 
between the mouths of the Missouri and the Illinois rivers, but it 
is impossible to say how successful he was in representing this fabu- 
lous animal of Indian mythology, which is supposed to be the 
“thunderbird.” We know, however, that the artistic effort of the 
draughtsman of the anonymous map is a sad failure. His piasa 
looks like doodling. Randin who had less confidence in the excel- 
lence of his draughtsmanship simply wrote ‘Figures de monstres”’ ; 
while Franquelin who was a master draughtsman drew one of the 
two “monsters” on his map of 1678. The Paris draughtsman of 
the Manitoumie misread Dablon’s inscription as ‘Figures des 
Monts,” and drew some of these “mountains.” 

Those who have commented on the pictographs mentioned in 
the ‘“Récit des voyages” have taken for granted that the description 
was Marquette’s. Parkman, for instance, wrote: “Marquette made 
a drawing of the two monsters, but it is lost. I have, however, a 
fac-simile of a map made a few years later [the Franquelin map of 
1678}, by order of the Intendant Duchesneau, which is decorated 
with the portrait of one of them, answering to Marquette’s descrip- 
tion, and probably copied from his drawing.” —La Salle, 59, note 1; 
cf. also p. 454. 

It is quite true that the description of the monster in the 
“Récit des voyages” is copied from a drawing. The author of the 
narrative, however, is not Marquette, but Dablon; and Jolliet, not 
Marquette, is the author of the original drawing. Whether the 
missionary was as impressed by the monsters as Jolliet is not known, 
for his journal is lost, and there is no indication of monsters on 
his map. 

Besides the maps of the anonymous copyist, of Randin and 
of Franquelin, there is further evidence that there was some kind 
of drawing on Jolliet’s original. This confirmatory evidence is in 
a summary of one of La Salle’s letters, which was doctored by the 
latter's partisans with a view of minimizing Jolliet’s achievements. 
The summary reads in part as follows: “There are no Europeans at 
the mouth of the great Colbert River. The monster sketched by 
Sieur Jolliet is a grotesque [ ?} painted by some Indian of that river 
{the Mississippi}; no one has seen the original. It is found a day 
and a half's journey from Crévecoeur, and if Sieur Jolliet had des- 
cended a little farther down, he would have seen another more fright- 
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ful still.” —BN, Mss. fr., n.a., 7485, pt. II, 135v. On this document, 
cf. “A Calendar of La Salle’s Travels 1643-1683," M1p-AMERICA, 
22 (1940):292; “The Discovery of the Mississippi. Secondary 
Sources,” sbid., 28 (1946): 4, note 6. The text of this document 
in the Bibliothéque Nationale differs slightly from the text pub- 
lished by T. C. Pease and R. C. Werner, eds., The French Founda- 
tions 1680-1693 (Collections of the Illinois State Historical Library, 
vol. 23, French Series, vol. 1, Springfield, Illinois), 4f. The date, 
November 1680, on the ASH copy, is certainly erroneous, for the 
compiler paraphrases an incident mentioned in La Salle’s letter of 
August 22, 1681. 

It is quite clear that the individual who wrote this document 
did not know what he was talking about. He could not possibly 
have positive evidence, for instance, that there were no Europeans 
at the mouth of the Mississippi. In 1681, no Frenchman had gone 
beyond a point 1,300 miles above the mouth of the Mississippi, 
except Jolliet who went to within 700 miles of the ‘mouth of the 
great Colbert River.’ Although La Salle criticized Jolliet’s relation 
and map, he nowhere mentions the “monsters.” Moreover, by 1681 
he had not gone below the mouth of the Illinois River. The “cro- 
tesque’” sketched by Jolliet was not a day and a half's journey 
from Fort Crévecoeur, but was near present-day Alton, Illinois; in 
1673, Jolliet not only went ‘‘a little farther down” than a day and a 
half’s journey below Crévecoeur, but descended the Mississippi more 
than 600 miles below the mouth of the Illinois River, which was 
the farthest point reached by La Salle in December 1680. 

The next traveler to mention the piasa is Joutel, who had 
evidently read Thévenot’s account of the voyage of 1673. We 
have noted elsewhere the vicissitudes undergone by Joutel’s jour- 
nal (The Journal of Jean Cavelier [Chicago, 1938}, 17-20, 156), 
and we have pointed out that the original text of some parts is no 
longer available. One of these lost parts contains Joutel’s reference 
to the piasa, and of this passage we have only the De Michel and 
the Delisle abridgments. 


In the De Michel version (Margry, 3:471), the pictographs 
are said to be “on a rock of eight or ten feet high, which is far 
from the extraordinary height spoken of in this relation,” that is, 
in Thévenot’s version. The Delisle abridgment reads thus: “This 
so-called monster consists of two poorly drawn chalk or vermilion 
pictures on the side of a rock, and they are not as high as he [ Mar- 
quette in Thévenot]} says, for the young Cavelier [the nephew of 
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Jean Cavelier} could touch them with his hands.’—ASH, 115-9: 
no. 11. 

Jolliet may have exaggerated the artistic merits of the picto- 
graphs, for it is his description, not that of Marquette, which is 
printed in Thévenot, but he did not exaggerate their height above 
the river. The Thévenot narrative says that the bluffs on the river 
bank are very high, and that the pictographs “are so high as to 
make it difficult for a painter to reach that place conveniently.” In 
the De Michel version they are said to have been eight or ten feet 
above the river, and according to Delisle’s abridgment the young 
Cavelier could touch them with his hands. This would mean that 
they were about eight feet from the ground, but we do not know 
what part of the pictograph he touched, and it would still be diffi- 
cult to paint them “conveniently.” 

The monsters are next mentioned in Le Clercq’s First Estab- 
lishment of the Faith. In this work, the account of La Salle’s last 
expedition is a variant of an anonymous narrative (The Journal of 
Jean Cavelier, 9ff), attributed to the brother of La Salle—"'The 
Authorship of the Journal of Jean Cavelier,’”” Mip-AMERICA, 25 
(1943) :220f. 

Le Clercq quotes Father Anastasius Douay, the supposed 
author of this narrative, as follows: ‘I had brought with me the 
printed book [Thévenot} of this pretended discovery, and I re- 
marked all along my route that there was not a word of truth in it. 
... It is said that they saw painted monsters that the boldest men 
would have difficulty to look at, and that there was something super- 
natural about them. These frightful monsters are a horse painted 
on a rock with Matachia, and some other wild beasts made by the 
Indians. It is said that they cannot be reached, and yet I touched 
them all without difficulty.”—C. Le Clercq, First Establishment 
of the Faith in New France, translated and edited by J. G. Shea (2 
vols., New York, 1881), 2:273. 

The sweeping statement that there is not a word of truth in 
Thévenot’s version of the voyage of 1673, is rather out of place 
coming from an author whose book teems with fabrications. Here 
as in many other places, the author garbles a text and then finds 
fault with his garbled version. Thévenot does not say that the 
“boldest men would have difficulty to look at” the monsters, but 
that “the boldest Indians dare not look long upon them.” It was 
the Indians who saw “something supernatural” about these picto- 
graphs for, Joutel tells us, “nos sauuages lui offrirent du tabac, 
l'appeloient frere ou camarade &c et ils disoient qu’ils mourroient 
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sils ne faisoient cela.’"—Delisle’s résumé of Joutel’s journal in 
ASH, 115-9: no. 11; see the De Michel’s version in Margry, 3:471. 
—Again, Thévenot does not say that they could not be reached, but 
that they could not be reached conveniently. 

The pseudo-Douay in Le Clercq also speaks of the terminus 
of the expedition (supra, no. 59). “About midway between the 
river Otiabache and that of the Massourites is found Cape St. 
Anthony. It was to this place only, and not further, that the Sieur 
Jolliet descended in 1673; they were there taken, with their whole 
party, by the Mansopela. These Indians having told them that 
they would be killed if they went further, they turned back, not 
having descended lower than thirty or forty leagues below the 
mouth of the river of the Illinois.”—Férst Establishment of the 
Faith, 2:272E. 

We must remember that this is said by one who had “'re- 
marked that there was not a word of truth” in Thévenot’s narrative 
of the expedition of 1673. We are certain that the southernmost 
point reached by Jolliet was near latitude 34°, whereas Cape St. 
Anthony is situated at about latitude 37°55’; below Marys River 
in Randolph County, Illinois. The Mosopelea could not have 
taken ‘the whole party’ at Cape Saint Anthony, for the explorers 
met these Indians on their return journey at latitude 35°, near Mem- 
phis, Tennessee, more than 300 miles below Cape St. Anthony.— 
Cf. ‘“Marquette’s Autograph Map,” /oc. cit., 51. 

By far the most remarkable account of the monsters is found 
in Hennepin. As is well-known, his voyage to the Gulf of Mexico 
in 1680 is nothing else than a paraphrase of the pseudo-Membré 
narrative in the First Establishment of the Faith. 

Our “voyager” was above the mouth of the Illinois River 
returning from his mythical journey to the Gulf, when he realized 
that he had said nothing about the “monsters” mentioned in the 
pseudo-Douay, about which there is not a word in the pseudo- 
Membré. To omit all mention of so famous a landmark along the 
route which he had supposedly followed would have been a fatal 
oversight, so he proceeded to make amends at once: “I had quite 
forgotten to relate while I was traveling on the Mississippi [7. e., 
below the Illinois River} what the Illinois had often told us, which 
at the time we took for idle tales. They had said that not far from 
the place which is called Cap de St. Antoine on the map [accom- 
panying the Nouvelle Decouverte, a copy of the map in Le Clercq}, 
quite near the nation of the Missouri, could be seen pictures of tri- 
tons and other sea-monsters, which the boldest men dare not look 
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upon, because their aspect partakes of magic and of the supernatural. 
These so-called frightful monsters are nothing but a horse none too 
well painted with red Matachia and a few wild animals scratched 
on the rock by the Indians.” 

As can be seen, Hennepin’s source of information is not the 
Illinois Indians, but the pseudo-Douay in Le Clercq. This fact be- 
comes still more evident when the two texts in the original French 
are placed side by side. Hennepin then goes on to say: “But if we 
had not been anxious to avoid some surprise attack by the Bar- 
barians, it would have been easy for us to touch them, for the said 
Cap St. Antoine is not as steep nor as high as the mountain range 
near the Falls of St. Anthony.”—Nouvelle Decouverte d'un tres 
grand Pays Situé dans l’ Amerique (Utrecht, 1697), 291f. 

Hennepin next tells us that he personally asked Jolliet whether 
it was true that he had descended the Mississippi to the Arkansas. 
“This man, who had much consideration for the Jesuits of Norman- 
dy (because his own father was from Normandy [Jean Jolliet came 
from Sézanne-en-Brie, today in the Marne department, east of Pa- 
ris}), confessed to me that he had often heard these monsters spok- 
en of by the Ottawa, but that he never went as far down the Missis- 
sippi [as the place where the monsters were}, that he had remained 
among the Hurons and the Ottawa [of Michilimackinac and Sault 
Ste Marie}, where he traded in beaver and other peltries."—Noz- 
velle Decouverte, 293£. On this piece of brazen effrontery cf. ‘‘Hen- 
nepin’s Voyage to the Gulf of Mexico 1680,” Mip-AMErIcA, 21 
(1939) :66f. 

Hennepin had evidently forgotten what he had copied out 
of Bernou in 1682, making it appear as though what the abbé had 
written was his own: “Sieur Jolliet went by way of Green Bay to 
the Mississippi, which he descended to the mouth of the Illinois 
River and came back to Canada by way of the lakes.""—Description 
de la Louisiane (Paris, 1683), 13. See Bernou's parallel passage 
in Margry, 1:439. 

The monster on Franquelin’s map of 1678—described in the 
“Récit des voyages’ —differs from the usual pictures of the piasa in 
its lack of wings and in a few other minor details. But consider- 
ing that Jolliet’s description is from memory, it is a remarkable ap- 
proximation. 

On the piasa or “thunderbird,” cf. P. A. Armstrong, The 
Piaza or the Devil Among the Indians (Mortis, Illinois, 1887) ; C. 
K. Bayliss, “The Significance of the Piasa,” in Transactions of the 
Illinois State Historical Society for the Year 1908 (Springfield, Illi- 
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nois, 1909), 114-123. Additional references in the Handbook of 
American Indians, s. v., Piasa. 


(75) Riuiere de la Diuine ou L.Outrelaize (Illinois-Des Plaines). 


We shall briefly recall what has been said with regard to the 
origin of this double name of the IIlinois-Des Plaines. Myrand 
wrote that Jolliet “called the Illinois River Riviere de la Divine in 
honor of the beautiful Anne de la Grange-Trianon [Mme. de Fron- 
tenac}.""—E. Myrand, Frontenac et ses amis, 3, note 1. 

“La Divine” is not Mme. de Frontenac. This erroneous 
identification is based on a misinterpretation of the following pas- 
sage of the memoirs of Saint-Simon: ‘The Countess de Fiesque . . 
had brought with her from Normandy Mlle. d’Outrelaize. She was 
a very intelligent girl, whose many friends called La Divine, and 
she herself afterwards gave this same name to Mme. de Frontenac 
with whom she lived at the [Palace of the} Arsenal. They re- 
mained together until death. ... People never referred to them by 
any other name than ‘Les Divines’.”—Mémoires de Saint-Simon 
(Boislile edition), 5:89. See also 6:166-170; 15:268-271.—Hence 
the original ‘La Divine’’ was Mlle. D’outrelaize. 

Margry was of the opinion that if all was not for the best in 
the ménage Frontenac, it was mostly the fault of the husband, and 
wrote to Myrand that the idea of naming the Illinois “Riviére de 
la Divine’’ could hardly have come from Frontenac. To buttress 
his opinion, Margry declared that Randin had named the Illinois 
“Riviére de la Divine,” and that Frontenac had added ‘‘ou d’Outre- 
laise” to play a trick on his wife.—Myrand, op. cit., 13, note 1. 

This would mean that the anonymous copyist, on whose map 
the alternate name is also found, copied not Jolliet’s original but 
Randin’s map. But there are several reasons why this cannot be 
true. First, because from the delineation of the continent and the 
shape of the lakes it is evident that there is no dependence between 
the anonymous map and the map of Randin; secondly, because there 
are legends on the anonymous map which were certainly on Jolliet’s 
original and are not on Randin’s map; thirdly, because the dedica- 
tory letter inscribed on the anonymous map was not on Randin’s 
map. 

The map which underwent changes very likely suggested by 
Frontenac (supra, no. 18) is Franquelin’s map of 1675; Frontenac 
may also have told Franquelin to leave out “ou L.Outrelaize’’; for 
on this 1675 map—which is posterior to the anonymous and the 
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Randin maps—the IIlinois-Des Plaines is simply called “Riuiere de 
la diuine,” although there was plenty of room for adding “ou 
L.Outrelaize. 

I have nowhere found a satisfactory explanation of the reason 
why Jolliet used “ou L.Outrelaize” on his map. The Illinois- 
Des Plaines is mentioned three times in Dablon’s account of the 
interview with Jolliet, and each time it is called “Riuiere De St. 
Louis.” Moreover, where he reports the exact words of the ex- 
plorer, Dablon writes: “La Riuiere que nous auons nommée de St. 
Louis.” —“The 1674 Account of the Discovery of the Mississippi,” 
loc. cit., 322, 323. 

In a letter to the present writer, Mr. M. H. Deardorff, of 
Warren, Pennsylvania, says: “The river's name in the form of 
La Divine ou L.Outrelaize was no doubt intended to compliment 
that one of “Les Divines’’ who was brought from her home at Out- 
reau . . . by the Countess of Fiesque . . . It surely argues no unseemly 
intimacy with Paris high-life on the part of the namer that he 
should have called a stream La Divine, in the 1670's . . . If the 
same person who named the large stream Buade called the smaller 
La Divine: the two are consistent.” 

I admit that this hypothesis involves no inconsistency, but it 
still lacks sufficient plausibility to be acceptable. Jolliet like most 
Canadians knew that Frontenac’s patronymic was Buade, and as we 
have seen, he certainly named the Mississippi after the governor 
(supra, no. 18). He may even have known that Mlle. d’Outrelaize 
was called “La Divine.” Yet it is also significant that Bernou, who 
had much greater “intimacy with Paris high-life” than anyone in 
Canada except Frontenac, does not identify “La Divine’ with the 
“lady from Outreau” in connection with the Illinois River. 

Although Bernou refers to the Illinois-Des Plaines four times, 
he never gives it the alternative name ‘ou L.Outrelaize.” He first 
mentioned ‘‘Riuiere de la Diuine’’ in a questionnaire of 1676, and 
in 1677, he spoke of the “St. Louis River [the original name 
given by Jolliet to the Illinois-Des Plaines} which has since been 
called La diuine.”—"The Discovery of the Mississippi. Secondary 
Sources,” /oc. cit., 11, 19.—In 1678, he alluded to the portage be- 
tween Lake Michigan “et la riuiere diuine’’ (BN, Clairambault, 
1016:49v.), and in 1683, he wrote in the so-called “Relation of- 
ficielle’’ that La Salle sent Tonti by way of Lake Michigan to “/a 
riuiere Diuine called Chécagou by the Indians.”—"'La Salle’s Ex- 
pedition of 1682,” Mip-AMERICA, 22 (1940) :28. 

La Salle himself, who had studied Jolliet’s original, wrote in 
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August 1681 that when coming from the mouth of the Illinois 
River, he reached the confluence of the river ‘which Jolliet calls la 
Divine” (Margry, 2:137); and although the name “La Divine’’ is 
mentioned four times in this letter, La Salle does not once add the 
alternative “ou L.Outrelaize.” When Bernou summarized this let- 
ter in the “Relation des descouuertes” (Margry 1:512, 515, 523, 
531), he made no mention of the alternative name. The same is 
true of the anonymous compiler of the document (supra, no. 74) 
based on La Salle’s letter, who had also seen Jolliet’s map. 

Because the word is written ‘Loutrelaise’’ on the Randin map, 
Mr. Deardorff thought that it was perhaps a reference to “otter” 
(/outre in French). This is unacceptable. First, the difference 
between the spelling of the word, “L.Outrelaize” on the anonymous 
map, and “Loutrelaise’’ on the Randin map is of no consequence. 
The spelling of proper names in the seventeenth century was too 
arbitrary to supply a basis for argumentation. (Cf. J.-E. Roy, “Le 
Baron de Lahontan,” in Proceedings and Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Canada, series 1, vol. 12 (1895), section 1, p. 120.) 
Secondly, we do not know how the word was spelled on Randin’s 
first map, nor how Jolliet spelled it on his map. Thirdly, if the 
first two syllables stand for “loutre” what is the meaning of the last 
syllables, ‘‘laise”’ or “‘laize’’? Finally, there is not a single mention 
of “‘loutre” in the three extant documents which record Jolliet’s 
account of this voyage: Dablon’s account, Jolliet’s letter to Laval, 
and his dedicatory letter to Frontenac. 


(76) Pierres Sanguines. 


These words occur in Jolliet’s dedicatory letter; on his map 
this inscription was placed near the mouth of the Illinois River. 
Supra, no. 38.—The same inscription is found twice on the Mani- 
toumie map, but is misplaced both times. Supra, no. 29, and infra, 
no. 81. 

A few words of comment are in place here on La Salle’s 
criticism of Jolliet’s account of minerals. In 1681, La Salle wrote 
that there was a vein of copper somewhere along the Vermilion 
River, for he himself had found a piece of copper and an Indian 
had found another piece, both of which he had sent to Frontenac 
(Margry, 2:245). In March 1683, he said that he had found his 
piece of copper on the “‘riviére des Pestegonki [the Fox River which 
empties into the Illinois above Ottawa, Illinois} and that he had 
also ‘found some kind of metal which I sent to M. de Frontenac 
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two years ago but about which I have heard nothing since. If it 
should happen to be in a mine, this metal, I think, would be bronze 
{the alternate name for copper in the seventeenth century}.”— 
Margry, 2:175. 

In the same letter of March 1683, after accusing Jolliet of 
“seeing things’’ for saying that there were oranges, lemons and 
ostriches in the Illinois country (supra, no. 38), La Salle goes on 
to say: 

“Pure fancy, too, are his iron slabs, his copper mine, and his 
bloodstones. There is assuredly nothing of the sort along the 
whole route over which he traveled, except perhaps: in Wisconsin 
where I have not been. 

“I am well aware that in several places there are pieces of pure 
copper. I know of one piece in the open country weighing 400 
pounds; but it is like those stones in certain parts of France which 
stand all by themselves. One finds everywhere a red stone which 
may be used to stain things red, but it is not the bloodstone.”— 
Margry, 2:178. 

Jolliet does not speak of ‘‘slabs” of iron, but of what he 
thought were iron mines. The Vermilion (or the Fox) River where 
La Salle found copper was on Jolliet’s route, and although Jolliet 
did not ascend either of these rivers, he may have been given a 
piece of copper by the Indians, as happened to La Salle himself. 
Jolliet did mistake red hematite for the bloodstone, but at least he 
did not say, as La Salle did, that the red stone could be used to 
stain things red, which is not particularly enlightening. 


(77) Chemin du Retour. 


On Manitoumie I and on the two derived maps, the return 
journey is indicated by a double line (single in Thévenot) striking 
across country from the bank of the Mississippi opposite the mouth 
of the Iowa River to the Kaskaskia village on the Illinois River. 
That the explorers did not ascend the Mississippi up to the Iowa 
and then travel overland to the Kaskaskia village is clear from the 
representation of the Illinois river on the maps, and especially on 
that of Marquette, for it could not have been drawn so accurately 
unless they had followed its course. Moreover, if they had taken 
the overland route, the explorers would have had to abandon their 
canoes or else carry them over a distance of 140 miles. 

The inaccurate indication of the return journey on the Mani- 
toumie and on the two derived maps has been variously explained. 


Sr lU hell UCU 
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Jared Sparks who had only Thévenot’s map said that the dotted 
line “must have been a conjectural addition.” —"Father Marquette,” 
in The Library of American Biography (2d ed., 10 vols., New York, 
1848), 10:298.—Shea, who likewise saw only the Thévenot map, 
wrote that it “has an addition of the editor in the words chemin de 
l’allée and chemin du retour. The latter is incorrect, but it came 
from his endeavor to make Father Marquette meet the Peorias on 
his return.” —Discovery and Exploration of the Mississippi Valley, 
Ixxv, note-—Parkman who besides the Thévenot map had a tracing 
of Manitoumie II, simply says that the marking of ‘the return route 
is incorrect.” —La Salle, 452. 

Miss Kellogg took exception to the idea that the dotted lines 
represent the outward and the return journey. She wrote: ‘There 
is nothing in the chart itself to indicate that such was the intention. 
Rather they meant to locate two great Indian trails, which from 
time immemorial have followed these very routes. The outward 
trail follows the much-used Fox-Wisconsin water course, necessarily 
crossing it several times; but by no stretch of the imagination could 
be intended to indicate the course of travellers by water [see 
supra, no. 12}. The return route follows an ancient trail from the 
Peoria villages near the Des Moines [rather the lowa, supra, no. 
20] to those of the Kaskaskia on the Illinois. This trail was later 
abandoned for that known as the ‘Old Sauk,’ running somewhat 
farther north. ‘Chemin’ was the usual French term for an Indian 
trail.” —"‘Marquette’s Authentic Map,” /oc. cit., 185f. 

When Miss Kellog wrote these words she still thought that 
Marquette was the author of Manitoumie II. If this were true, he 
could have known of these trails and so have located them on the 
map; the actual author of the Manitoumie might also have had 
this knowledge, but the Paris draughtsman certainly did not have 
it. The explanation seems to be simply this: either the author of 
the Manitoumie, or more probably the Paris draughtsman, mis- 
takenly placed the dotted lines across northern Illinois to indicate 
the return route. 

Miss Kellogg's last assertion is not quite correct. Although 
the word “chemin” was used to mean an Indian trail, it was not 
exclusively used in that sense. For instance, in Dablon’s account 
of the discovery of the Mississippi, the word occurs three times, and 
not once does it mean an Indian trail. See also the inscription on 
Franquelin’s map of 1675, supra, no. 12; and Jolliet’s sketch in 
“Last Voyages and Death of Louis Jolliet,”” RAPQ, 1944, 204. 
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(78) Kachkachkia (Kaskaskia). 


The name had been made known by Allouez in 1672.—JR, 
58:42. 


(79) Illinois. 


This legend is an explanation by the author of the Manitoumie 
who thus indicated that the Kaskaskia were Illinois Indians.—By 
1678, when Franquelin drew his map, the generic name was used 
to designate the various tribes of the Illinois confederacy. 


(80) Mine de cuiure rouge. 


This inscription is an addition by Franquelin; it was not on 
Jolliet’s original. 


(81) Pierres sanguines. 


Supra, no. 76. 
(82) Charbon de terre. 


(83) Mont Jolliet ? 


This inscription is questioned because it is found only on the 
anonymous map spelled with one /. If it was on Jolliet’s map, the 
name was spelled correctly. Supra, p. 69.—The mound is described 
in the “De Gannes Memoir,’ Pease and Werner, The French Foun- 
dations, 303f. 

This landmark has been razed to supply ballast for building 
the road beds of several railroad lines——R. Knight and L. Zeuch, 
“Mount Joliet: Its Place in Illinois History and Its Location,” Jowr- 
nal of the Illinois State Historical Society, 23 (1930) :85. 


(84) Portage (Chicago). 

On this portage cf. R. Knight and L. H. Zeuch, The Location 
of the Chicago Portage Route of the Seventeenth Century (Chi- 
cago, 1928). 

The fidelity of the representation of the Chicago River on 
the Thévenot map is indeed astonishing (pp. 56, 99), but its ac- 
curacy is not due to faithful representation of any original. The 
various creeks and rivers in the vicinity of Chicago are so differ- 
ently represented on all the early maps discussed in this article that 


— 
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Thévenot’s agreement with the Government Survey map of 1821 
is a pure coincidence. Liébaux, the engraver of the Thévenot map, 
departed from his model, the Manitoumie, in many respects and in 
particular with regard to the Chicago portage. Knight and Zeuch 
identify as Mud Lake a blot on the Thévenot map. On the two 
Manitoumies instead of a blot at this place, there is the symbol 
used consistently by the draughtsman to indicate an Indian village. 

In September 1680, La Salle wrote that he had “found” a 
river which, as a direct means of communication between Fort 
Frontenac and the Illinois country, was “much more convenient than 
the route (chemin) followed by Jolliet, who concealed its difficul- 
ties for reasons which I have been unable to fathom.” After de- 
scribing this river which he had “found,” he goes on to say: “The 
route by way of the lakes has much greater difficulties; some of 
these Jolliet did not know, and others he concealed.” Jolliet had 
also spoken of the Chicago portage as being one quarter of a league 
in length, whereas it is actually two leagues long.—Margry, 2:79-82. 

Jolliet undoubtedly exaggerated the ease with which one 
could navigate from Lake Michigan to the Gulf via the Des Plaines 
and the lower course of the Illinois River, but he did not carry ex- 
aggeration to the point of inventing a non-existent river for him- 
self to discover (Some La Salle Journeys, 21£; Hennepin’s Descrip- 
tion of Louisiana, 115£). As a matter of fact, in March 1683, when 
La Salle further elaborated on the inconvenience of the Chicago 
portage route (Margry, 2:166-168), he passed over in silence the 
river which he had “found” in 1680. 

Jolliet described the Chicago portage as it appeared to him. 
He did not say that it was a quarter of a league long, but half a 
league (“The 1674 Account of the Discovery of the Mississippi,” 
loc. cit., 322); this is also the length of the portage given in the 
title of Franquelin’s map of 1675—one thousand paces. Other 
early travelers who passed through Chicago, and who were not 
obsessed with the thought of discrediting Jolliet, confirm his des- 
cription. 

M. de St. Cosme, for instance, wrote in his journal: ‘We be- 
gan the portage which is about three leagues in length when the 
waters are low, and only one-fourth of a league in the spring.”’—- 
Kellogg, Early Narratives of the Northwest, 347. 

“At this river [Chicago} a portage is made, of a quarter of 
a league in low water and of an arpent in high water. One finds 
a streamlet for half a league which comes from two small lakes 
that extend a league and a half, at the end of which, on the rising 
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ground at this point, is made a short portage of one’s baggage. 
When the water is favorable one re-embarks at once, but when it 
is low it is necessary to go a league. This is called the Portage of 
the Oaks.” —The “De Gannes Memoir,” in Pease and Werner, The 
French Foundations, 302f£—On the “Portage of the Oaks” see 
Knight and Zeuch, op. cit., 46, 119, 129. 


(85) Haure. 


Although the anonymous copyist is the only one who has this 
legend, it is fairly certain that Jolliet inscribed it on his map. He 
told Dablon: “‘l’endroit par lequel nous sommes entrés dans ce lac 
{ Michigan, at Chicago}, est un haure fort commode pour y receuoir 
les vaisseaux, et les mettre a l'abry du vent."—"“The 1674 Account 
of the Discovery of the Mississippi,” /oc. cit., 323. 


(86) Cuiure. 


The variant on the Manitoumie map is an addition by the 
author. See supra, no. 80. 


(87) Montagne. 


This is a clear case of misreading on the part of the draughts- 
man of the Manitoumie. The author of this map had “Moulange” 
or “Moulanges,” which Jolliet mentions in the dedicatory letter. 
The compiler of the “Relation de la nouvelle france,” wrote that 
next to the bloodstones were found ‘‘celles [ pierres} des Melanges 
[!}."—BN, Mss. fr., n. a., 7485, pt. II, 177. 

The word ‘‘moulange’”’ instead of “meuliére” (millstone), is 
still used in Canada today. 

The insertion of ‘“‘moulange” in the Manitoumie map is an 
indication that its author had the dedicatory letter. 


(88) Marbre. 


Marble is also mentioned in the dedicatory letter —Where 
the author of the Manitoumie had “Moulange” and “Marbre,”’ 
the Paris draughtsman put “Montagne” and “Marbre’’; Liébaux 
joined the two words to form his legend “Montagne de Marbre,” 
mountain of marble. 


(89) Ardoise. 
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(90) Salpetre. 


The minerals and stones indicated on the maps are all enum- 
erated in one paragraph of the dedicatory letter: “The iron mines 
(nos. 14 and 64), and the bloodstones (nos. 76 and 81) which are 
never found except with red copper (no. 80) are not rare. Slate 
(no. 89) is not scarce, nor are saltpeter (no. 90), coal (no. 82), 
marble (no. 88), and millstones (no. 87). As to copper (no. 86), 
the largest piece which I have seen was as big as a fist and quite 
pure. It was found near some bloodstones which are much better 
than those of France and are found in great quantity.” 


(91) Lac des Illinois ou Missihiganin (Lake Michigan). 


“Missishiganin” is a variant of ‘“Machihiganing” first men- 
tioned by Allouez in his journel published in the Relation of 1669- 
1670.—JR, 54; 220—The Manitoumie draughtsman changed the 
last letter of ‘‘Michigams” three times before he finally decided that 
it must be an ‘‘s.”—Liébaux has “Michigami.” 

Galinée calls Lake Huron ‘Michigane” in his journal (BN, 
Mss. fr., n. a., 7485, pt. II, 23), and “Michigané” on his map as 
reproduced by E.-M. Faillon in Historie de la colonie frangaise en 
Canada (3 vols., Villemarie, 1865-1866), 3, between pp. 304-305. 

Baraga gives the correct form of “Michigan” as Mishigamaw, 
meaning the great water, the great lake; but cf. C. Verwyst, ““Geo- 
graphical Names . . . Having a Chippewa Origin,” in Collections of 
the State Historical Society of Wisconsin (vol. 12, Madison, 
1892), 393. 


(92) Portage (at Sturgeon Bay). 


The dotted line showing the return journey on the Manitou- 
mies and on Thévenot’s map (supra, no. 77) ends at Sturgeon Bay, 
indicating that the explorers did not go all the way up to the tip of 
the Green Bay peninsula, but portaged at this spot (Marquette’s 
journal, October 31, 1674, JR, 59:166). The author of the Mani- 
toumie may have learned this detail from Jolliet or from some other 
member of the expedition. Szpra, no. 60. 
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MARQUETTE JOLLIET ANONYMOUS 








1. Ste Marie Sault Ste Marie Le Sault Ste Marie 





2. St. Ignace S. Ignace? Missilimakinak? Missilimakinak 








GREEN Bay-WISCONSIN GROUP 








3. Folle auoine 





4. Baye des Puans Baye des Puans 





5. Puans Puans j 





6. P8te8atami 



































7. Stagami 8tagami Stagami 

8. (One lake) (Three lakes and (Three lakes and 
[Wolf] River) { Wolf} River) ) 

9. (River) (River) (River ) 

10. Mask8tens Mask8tens Mask8tens 

11. (Portage) Portage Portage 

12. 

13. (Wisconsin Riuiere de Miskonsing Riuiere de Miskonsing 

River) 

14. Mines de fer Mines de fer 

15. La Frontenacie La Frontenacie 

16. Kitchigamins Kitchigamin 

17. 8a8iatanon 8a8iatanon 








THE MiIssissipP1 RIVER 








18. R. de la Riuiere Buade Riuiere De Buade 
Conception 
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RANDIN MANITOUMIE wae 
Sault de Ste Marie Sault 
Missilimakinac 
GREEN BAY-WISCONSIN GROUP 
Baye des Puans Lac des Puans B. des Puans 
Puans Puans 
Outagami 8tagami 
(Three lakes) (Four lakes) (One lake) 
(River) (River) (River) 
Maskoutens Mascoutensac Maskoutens 
Portage Portage (Portage) 





Chemin de I’ Allee 





Riuiere Misconsing 


R. de Messi8sing 


Riviere Miskovs 














Mines de fer Mines de fer Mine de fer 
La Frontenacie Terres inhabitées 

Kitchigamins Kithigami 

8a8catanons 8a8iatouaou 








THE Mississippi RIVER 








Riuiere Buade 


R. Mitchisipj ou Grande 
Riviere 


Riviere de Messisipi 
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MARQUETTE JOLLIET ANONYMOUS 








IowA GROUP 

















19. 

20. (River) (River) (River) 

21. Pe8area Pe8area 300 cabanes 180 Pe8area 300 cabanes 180 
canots de 50 pieds de long canots de 50 pieds de long 

22. Illinois Illinois 





23. Moing8ena 




















24. Otontanta Otontanta Atontanta ' 
25. Pana Pana Pana 

26. Maha Maha Maha 

27. Pah8tet Pa8tet Pa8tet 
28. ; 
29. 








Missouri GROUP 





























30. R. Pekit- (River) (River) 
tan8i | 
31. Scmess8rit Mess8ri Mess8ri 
(2) 
32. Kansa (3) Kansa Kansa 
33. 8chage (1) 8chagé Schagé 
\ 
34. Paniassa Pani Pani | 
(4) 
35. Minongio Minongio 
36. 
37. 





38. 
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RANDIN MANITOUMIE a m 
Iowa GROUP 
(River) 
(River) (River) (River) 





Pe8area 300 cabanes 
180 canots de bois 


Pe8anca 300 cabanes 


Pe8a8rea 300 cabanes 
























































Ilinois Illin8ek 
Moing8ena Moeng8ena 
Otouanta Otontanta Ot8tanta 
Pana 
Maha Maha 
Pa8tet Pa8tek 
(River ) 
Pierres Sanguines 
MiIssour! GROUP 
(River) (River) (River) 
Mestouiri S8missouri Miss8ri 
Canssa Kamssi sive Chaha K8za 
Ouchage 
Pani Paniassa 
Kinongio Minonk Minouk 
(River) 





Grand village 





Nations qui ont des Cheuaux 
et des Chameaux 
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MARQUETTE JOLLIET ANONYMOUS 








ARKANSAS GROUP 



































39. Metchi- Metchigamea Anetihigamea 
gamea 

40. (River) Riuiere Bazire Riuiere Basire 

41. Atotchasi Atotiosi Atotiosi 
(6) 

42. Matora (5) Matora Matora 

43. Akoroa (4) Akoroua Akoroua 

44. Emam8eta Emamoueta Emamoueta bs 
(2) 

45. Papikaha Papikaha Papikaha 
(3) 

46. Tanik8a (1)  Tanik8a Tanik8a 

47. Aiachi Aiahichi Aiahichi 

48. Paniassa Paniassa Paniassa 





——————— 
— 





GULF GROUP 












































49. Tahensa sauuages Tahensa sauuages 
50. Le Mexique Le Mexique 
51. Bassin de la Le Sein (de?) Mexique — Le Sein De Mexique 
Floride ' 
52. 
53. Floride La Floride La Floride 
54. Europeans Europeans 
55. Apistonga - Apistonga sauuages : Apistonga sauuages 
56. Mons8peria Mons8peria 
57. Akansea Akan:... sauuages Akansea sauuages 
58. 





59. 
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RANDIN MANITOUMIE or? ae 
(1678) 
ARKANSAS GROUP 
Anctihigamea Metchigamea Metchigamea 
Riuiere Bazire (River) (River) 
Otochassi Otochiahi 
Mathora Matona Matorha 
Akoroua Akoroa 
Emamoueta Emam8eta Emamoiiata (2) 
Apapikaha Papicaha (1) 
Tanik8a Tami8a Tanikoua 
Aiaiachi Ahiahichi (2) Acahichi 
Paniassa Paniassa (1) 
GULF GRouP 
Takensia sauuages Tahenla Tahensa 
Mexique oo 





Le Sein Mexique 


Golphe du Mexique 


Golphe de Mexique 























(River) 
La Floride Floride Floride 
Europeans Europeens 
Apistanga 
Mons8perea 
Akansea sauvages Dakensea Gouza (!) 
(River ) 





On est venu iusques icy a 
la hauteur de 33 degrez 
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MARQUETTE JOLLIET ANONYMOUS 








OHIO GROUP 








60. Mons8pelea 






































61. Aganatchi Aganatchi 

62. Terres ciseléez Terres ciseléez 

63. 

64. Mine de fer Mine de fer 

65. Matahali Matohali Matohali 
(1) 

66. Cha8anon Cha8anons Cha8anons 
(3) 

67. Sabanghierra 8abanghierra 

68. Maroa (4) 

69. Kakinonba Kaskinonba Kaskinonka 
(2) 

70. 

71. R. 8ab8- Riuiere 8ab8skig8 Riu. 8ab8skig8 
skig8 

v= 





73. 
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RANDIN MANITOUMIE io: 
OHIO GROUP 
Mons8peria ils ont des fusils 
Aganaki Aganalt 
Terres cigelées Terre rouge ou siselée 
Sable doré 
Mines de fer Mine de fer 
Matahale (1) Matahali & Apistanga 
18 villages 
Chaouanons Chaouanon (2) Chaoiianons 15 
villages 
8abangiarea Sabanghiarea (5) 
Taharea (4) 
Kashinonbas Kaskin8ba (3) 
Chabouasioua 
Riuiere Sab8kigou R. 8ab8quig8 R. 8abovstik8 





Terres inhabitées 





Manitou Statue ou les Sauua- 
ges vont faire leurs adorations 
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MARQUETTE JOLLIET ANONYMOUS 
ILLINOIS-LAKE MICHIGAN GROUP 
74. (Drawing of the Piasa) “Drawing” 
75. (River) Riuiere de la Diuine ou Riuiere de la Diuine ou 
L. Outrelaise L.Outrelaise 
76. Pierres sanguines Pierres sanguines 
77. 
78. Kachkaska Kachkachkia Kachkachkia 7 
79. 
80. a 
81. Pierres sanguines Pierres sanguines 
82. Charbon de terre Charbon de terre _ | 
83. Mont Jolliet (?) Mont Joliet 
84. (Portage) Portage Portage 
85. Haure Haure 
86. cuiure cuiure 
87. 
88. 
89. ardoise ardoise 
90. salpetre salpetre 
91. Lac des Lac des Illinois ou Lac des Illinois ou 
Ilinois Missihiganin Missihiganin 





92. 
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RANDIN 


MANITOUMIE 


FRANQUELIN 
(1678) 








ILLINOIS-LAKE MICHIGAN GROUP 








Figures de monstres 


Figures des Monts 


(Drawing of the 
Piasa) 

















Riuiere de la Diuine (River) (River) 
ou Loutrelaise 

Chemin du Retour 
Kachkachkia Cachcouachi8a 

Illinois Ilinois 





Mine de cuiure rouge 





Pierres sanguines 


Pierres Sanguines 





Charbon de terre 





























(Portage) Portage (Portage) 
cuiure (2) Mine de cuivre cuiure 
Montagne 
Marbre 
ardoise (1) ardoise (2) 
salpetre (3) salpetre (1) 
Lac des Ilinois ou Lac de Michigams ou Lac des Ilinois 
Missiganin Illinois 





Portage 
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